| r WAS WITH FEAR and 
distaste that, in 1502, Niccolo Machiavelli, citizen of 
Florence, faced Caesar Borgia in his camp. Machia- 
velli’s mission was dangerous. He was to conquer with 
craft the military threat of Borgia’s power— watch 
him —checkmate every move he made. Yet, during 
this contest of wits Machiavelli’s dislike of Borgia 
turned to admiration. For in his enemy, Machiavelli 
found a dazzling embodiment of his ideal . . . a ruler 
strong enough, subtle enough to unite petty princi- 
palities and warring city states into a single, strong, 
unified nation, 

Thus inspired, Machiavelli wrote “The Prince,” 
that handbook of political wisdom which has become 
the foundation for our present system of great 
powers and centralized governments. Yet because 
printing was in its most primitive form at that time, 
Machiavelli never lived to see his ideal realized. Not 
for 100 years, until the art of printing became more 
practical and kings and commoners were able to read 
and profit by his teachings, did the great nations of 
Europe begin to take shape. 
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Thus it becomes evident that political progress like 


scientific and ethical progress is primarily dependent 
on the advance of printing. Today the most impor- 
tant advance in printing is Kleerfect —The Perfect 
Printing Paper. 

Kleerfect makes possible at lower costs than ever 
before printing of equally high quality on both sides 
of the same sheet. For in Kleerfect, two sidedness of 
surface and color have been banished for all practical 
purposes. More, the color of Kleerfect is a new neutral 
shade which eliminates glare and brings the maximum 
effectiveness to reproductions in one to four printed 
colors. Kleerfect’s strength is tempered to permit the 
economy of high press speeds. . . its opacity is great 
enough to prevent the show thru of heavy solids... 
its ink absorption is balanced to give thorough cover- 
age at high speeds. 

Before you publish your next magazine, catalog or 
direct mail piece, see samples of printing on Kleerfect 
and learn of the economy which Kleerfect brought 
to these jobs. A request to your paper merchant will 
bring them to you. 
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Home Coverage of The Daily News, Daily Tribune, and 
Evening American in Rental Areas Surveyed 
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CLASS OF FAMILIES DAILY DAILY EVENING. 
RENTAL AREA INTERVIEWED NEWS TRIBUNE AMERICAN 


A...29,523..100%  18,421..62%  14,357..49%  11,562..39% 
B...36,624..100%  17,760..48%  13,217..36%  15,159..41% 
C....35,449.. 100%  10,124..29%  9%,858..28%  13,568..38% 
D...26,411..100%  3,644..14%  4,422..17%  7,252..27% 


SUBURBS 


Home Coverage of The Daily News, Daily Tribune, and 
Evening American in Rental Areas Surveyed 


47% 


TRIB. . AM 


NEWS TRIB. ‘Al NEWS 


EVENING 
AMERICAN 


8,376..63%  3,515..27% 
1,450..24% 2,692..44% 


CLASS OF = “FAMILIES DAILY DALY 
REMTAL AREA INTERVIEWED NEWS TRIBUNE 
A...13,220.. 100% 9,832..74% 

8... °6,133..100%  2,871..47% 


* This survey, based on personal interviews with 147,360 
families in Chicago and suburbs, has never been success- 
fully challenged because it deals only with fundamental 
facts and conditions that have existed for many years. 
For the same reasons its value will remain constant for 
years to come. 


To Sell More Goods in Chicago 


Concentrate Your Advertising in The Chicago Daily News 
and Reach the Most People with the Most Money to Spend 


Tue CHICAGO DAILY NEWS sells more goods in 
the Chicago market at lower advertising cost per sale 
than any other daily newspaper because it has the 
most circulation where the most sales come from—in 
the best residential districts of Chicago and suburbs. 


In the Class A and B rental areas of Chicago live 
497% of all the families in the city. 
represent the real buying power of Chicago. They 


These families 


earn 70% of Chicago’s income, pay 65% of the 
rentals and, incidentally, represent 70% of The 
Daily News’ HOME COVERAGE in Chicago. 


As shown by the table to the left* The Chicago 
Daily News covers sixty-two out of every hundred 
homes in the Class A rental areas of the city and 
forty-eight out of every hundred homes in the Class B 
rental areas of the city—fifty-three out of every 
hundred homes in the Class A and B rental areas 


combined. 


This is 30% greater home coverage of Chicage’s 
best-able-to-buy families than any other daily news- 
And this is ONE reason why 
The Chicago Daily News’ home-read evening circula- 


paper can give you. 


tion of more than 400,000 is your best advertising 
buy in Chicago by a wide margin. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
~ Chitcages Avme Newspaper 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., National Advertising Representatives, NEW YORK—CHICAGO—PHILADELPHIA—DETROIT—SAN FRANCISCO 
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-The Human Side: 


Back to Barberdom 


With the help of Western Union, the 91-year-old Police 
Gazette, in size and sensationalism oldest of the “tabloids,” is 
going back to the barber shops. 


_ It is fitting that this should be, explained Harold H. Roswell, 
publisher. Barber shops are perhaps the only places left where 
men may unbosom themselves on themes essentially male. 


It is especially fitting because, for more than a half century 
under the leadership of the late Richard K. Fox, the Gazette 
was available at almost every barber shop in the country. Some 
of this circulation was paid, some not. When a barber sub- 
scriber neglected to renew, Mr. Fox would send it anyway. Cov- 
erage was what counted. A shop without the Gazette was as 
barren as one without a row of gilded mugs along the wall. 


Through a special deal with barber supply distributors, Mr. 
Roswell said, the January issue will be distributed through 400 
Western Union offices to the 10,000 barber shops in New York 
City. There are 87,000 barber shops in the country and, through 
such distributor tie-ups, perhaps with Western Union, Mr. Ros- 
well intends to have distribution in 75,000 of them in the next 
couple of months. This will be in addition to the 100,000 sold 
monthly on newsstands, 


Since the present regime started publication last July, he con- 
tinued, the Police Gazette has been consistently in the black. It 
retails for 10 cents a copy. Regular advertisers enrolled include 
Schenley Distillers, Trommer’s beer, Hagler Company's West 
Point hair tonic, Koffelts’ hair coloring, Brunswick-Balke-Col- 
lender, and 14 New York night clubs (who don’t think their 
money is wasted through national circulation). 


The new Police Gazette, Mr. Roswell said, is the "Esquire 
for the male masses.” As such it is expected to attract other 
liquor advertisers. Makers of tonsorial products are expected to 
appreciate the barber shop coverage. “We intend also,” he em- 
phasized, “to make the paper the most sensational tabloid. It 
will deal, as of old, with sports. It will cover also racket ex- 
poses, battles against crime, theater and liquor news. 


“Repeal has helped to reinstate the Gazette, and the barber shop 
distribution plan will help too. Thus far it has gone over better 
in rural places. But we intend to win the big towns too. Maybe 
we can soon resume as a weekly.” 


Sell by the Smell 


Women just love pleasant odors (and who doesn't?). Women 
buy vast volumes of merchandise. ‘Therefore,’ reason an in- 
creasing number of manufacturers, “let's make our goods smell 
good.” They figure the nose knows where money ought to be 
spent. 


Imparting to silk stockings the fragrance of the lilac, the lily 
of the valley, an evening in Paris (omitting, no doubt, back-street 
onion soup and Place de |’Opera burnt gasoline) was a moderate 


success last year. But such perfumes simply will wash out. So 
the idea is not so popular now. 


~ 


Rubber goods, however, have been completely transformed by 
the arts of Givaudan-Delawanna, Fritzsche Brothers, Van Amerin- 
gen-Haebler and other producers of aromatics. Baby pants by 
Kleinert et al. no longer smell of rubber. Model elastic girdles 
have an added allure because of a Lanvin exquisite perfume called 
“Rumeur.” Brassieres sell better because they have an aura of 
“My Sin.” Hood not only removes most of the natural rubber 
odor but adds a sanitary smell to some of its products and fra- 
grance to others—though not actually giving overshoes and in- 
soles a whiff of bridal corsage. Silks are given flattering odors 
by Stehli and Skinner with moderate sales effect. Printing inks 
are deodorized. Glue-sized paper is made to suggest heaven, not 
hoof. Christmas cards breathe of pine forests. A chemist’s drop- 
per does it. The cost is small. 


And now we come to fresh paint. Nobody likes it. Es- 
pecially women—who would love to paint that breakfast nook 
furniture but hate to smell it for two days—and hotel and office 
building owners—who hate to lose two days’ profits on newly 
painted rooms. Maybe these women would buy more paint if 
it weren't for the smell. Maybe the hotel men would, too. So 
something is being done about it. America is about to lose the 
historic stench of fresh paint. 


Already Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company has deodorized flat 
wall paint and some of its enamels. Sales have increased—al- 
though it must be admitted that tough-nosed, veteran paint sales- 
men who sell “quality” to dealers, never mind about the odor, 
have not enthused much about deodor. They aren’t worrying 
about women buyers. But the company is. 


It tried out various paint smells on about 100 women in several 
parts of the country—even tried making paint smell like “parfum 
des fleurs,” but finally concluded there are too many noses to 
please and fell back upon merely blanketing the smell of paint 
and adding a neutral pleasant scent. Results were good. Other 
paint companies are not asleep at the switch. 


Thus, one after another, some of America’s most noisome ol- 
factory stimuli are removed. And merchandise sales are improving. 
Women just love pleasant odors (and who doesn’t?). 


Lions for Good Will 


Hereafter Josef Israels II will divide his public relations advice 
between the personal and business enterprises of Alfred E, Smith 
and the international concern of Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethi- 
opia. 


Joe Israels, still in his late twenties, is president of Publicity 
Associates, Empire State Building, New York. His firm also 
handles publicity for this building, of which Al Smith is directing 
head. It originated in 1929, as a partnership between Joe Israels 
and his mother, the late Mrs. Belle L. Moskowitz, long active in 
political and social service work and as political counselor to the 
former Governor. 


Formerly a reporter on New York newspapers, Israels began 
his career as a commercial radio operator, traveling throughout 
the world. Several years ago he visited Ethiopia for the first 
time; met the Emperor; wrote a book and a series of magazine 
and newspaper articles, in which he predicted the present war. 


Last September he went back to Addis Ababa—relinquishing 
temporarily his duties as head of the publicity firm to J. Fred 
Coll, one of the “associates.” There he acted as special corre- 
spondent for the New York Times and as a representative of 
Pathé Newsreel, Columbia Broadcasting and other interests. 


Meanwhile, back in New York, Al Smith was becoming in- 
creasingly engrossed in his extra-curricular duties as “night 
keeper” of the City of New York’s zoos. One of the things that 
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The aching face of a guinea pig 


T IS WITH REGRET and compassion that 
Good Housekeeping causes pain even to 
a guinea pig, and only temporarily. But we’d 
rather hurt its face with scurvy than let Good 


Housekeeping readers buy poor tomato juice. 
The state of the guinea pig’s health tells 
us whether or not Vitamin C is present in 


effective quantity and active potency. 

Good Housekeeping does not guess at vita- 
mins or at anything else. Confidence is built, 
not by guesswork, but by scientific accuracy. 

The reason Good Housekeeping enjoys 
such confidence is that it has gone out and 
earned it. 


Good Housekeeping 
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troubled the keeper was the scarcity of good low-priced lions. 


Also, meanwhile, over in Addis Ababa, Joe Israels was dis- 
covering a plethora of good low-priced lions. The Emperor had 
a lot of them—some of them gentle beasts that you could lead 
around the house with a halter. The Emperor, who valued full- 
grown lions at about $3 and cubs at around $1, was surprised 
when Joe Israels told him of the high prices they commanded 
abroad. 


Anxious to do anything he could to hold the good will of 
America, he dispatched a message to Al Smith offering four lions 
and one leopard to the City of New York. The message was 
read at a meeting of the Citizens Committee for the Prospect 
Park Zoo in Brooklyn. Al Smith was instructed to accept with 
thanks. He wired: “Dear Haile: Send ‘em along Yours, Al.” 


The Isthmian Steamship Company (U. S.), which docks at 
Brooklyn, offered to pick up the animals at Aden, on the Red 
Sea, and transport them gratis. The State Department was help- 
ing with the arrangements. Aden, however, it was found, is a 
British port, and imposition of sanctions made this impossible. 
Transportation is now in the hands of New York City’s Park 
Department. Mr. Coll thinks the lions will have to be picked 
up by some friendly steamer at Djibouti, port of French Somali- 
land and terminus of the one railroad which serves Addis Ababa. 


SM’s concern for the lions almost caused us to forget to ask 
what Publicity Associates will do for the Emperor. They will 
not write stories about the climate and dignity of Ethiopia for 
the American and European press. They will not send out re- 
ports of alleged Italian “atrocities.” They will merely serve as 
“publications counsel’ This means that they will measure the 
attitude of Americans and Europeans toward Ethiopia, as ex- 
pressed in newspapers, magazines, radio and otherwise, and re- 
port to the Emperor on their findings. Other governments em- 
ploy propaganda counsel for this country and others but this, 
Mr. Coll thinks, is the first attempt of one country systematically 
to measure the public opinion in others. 


In the last ten days, en route home, Josef Israels conferred 
with the Imperial Ethiopian Legations in Paris and Berlin. He 
will arrive in New York this week on the Aqguitania. 


Liquor Litter Study 


The annual Army-Navy football game being what it is—the 
nearest approach to a “national” contest, perhaps, which the grid- 
iron affords, and the magnet for a lot of prominent personalities— 
a brand survey of the attendees ought to reveal data worth talking 
about. 


So thought Willard S. Karn, vice-president and general sales 
manager of Calvert-Maryland Distilling Company. But instead 
of asking all the 80,000 (or a representative fraction of them) at 
Franklin Field, Philadelphia, November 30, Mr. Karn decided 
that the alcoholic preferences of ‘‘official’’ America could be better 
determined by checking up on the discarded empties. 


Brown & Tarcher, Inc., Calvert-Maryland’s advertising agency, 
sent ex-reporter Walter J. Gold to cover, not the game, but the 
stands after the game. 


Investigator Gold and staff brought together a large assortment 
of bottles. The findings were stimulating to client and agency. 
Apparently, Calvert blended whisky comprised 10.1% of total 
whisky consumption at the game. More Calvert bottles were 
found than any other whisky in any price class. Some 130 brands 
were represented, and Calvert led its nearest competitor (also a 
blend) by 23.8%. 


Collector Gold found also that blends predominated with 63% 
of total alcoholic consumption. Then came bonds, 17.1%; young 
straights, 6.5; Scotches, 10.2; brandy, 1.7; applejack, 1.5. 


Incidentally, Army won 3 to 2 on the basis of left-behind bottles. 


And to show that the game was not “‘all wet,’ there was also 
a lot of cold greasy spots of once-hot chocolate. 
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As of December 22 
the New York Times 
weekly index of busi- 
ness activity had reached 
the highest point for 


Business 
at New High the year — 95.9% of 
estimated normal. The 


figure for the corresponding period last year was 82.1. 


@ @ @ The electric power index rise contributed most 
heavily to the advance in the combined figure, with the 
cotton cloth and automobile series following closely in 
importance. Small gains were made in the lumber prod- 
ucts and freight car loadings series and a slight decrease 
was recorded in steel mill activities. 


@ @ @ Purely from a supply-demand position some 
curtailment in the output of automobiles should take place 
in the immediate future. The attempt of the industry to 
stabilize activity and employment resulted in an upturn 
in the last quarter of the year, but with no shows in 
January and February a drop in production from last year 
is to be expected. 


@ @ @ Because of the importance of automobile pro- 
duction in general business activity, we expect a decline 
of slightly greater than seasonal proportions during the 
next month or so, but the decline is not likely to be severe 
and should prove to be temporary. 


@ @ @ A conservative New York investment house 
last week bought space in New York newspapers to sell 
the idea that United States government bonds are the best 
in the world. Their figures show that our national debt 
would have to be 75 billion dollars to compare with the 
debt burdens of England or France. Our per capita na- 
tional debt is now $238 as compared with $717 for Eng- 
land and $524 for France. Our per capita annual interest 
charges are $5.95 as compared with $21.74 in England 
and $28.57 in France. 


@ @ @ This investment house, A. M. Lamport & 
Company, concludes that our debt, large as it is, is not 
and will not be unreasonably high and that ‘the average 
annual per capita income of the United States is far greater 
than that of any other country.” 


@ @ @ This és significant: Organized labor in Cleve- 
land took full-page space in the official labor organ, the 
Cleveland Citizen, to express alarm over the high taxes. 
The National Association of Manufacturers could not be 
more vehement than Cleveland labor. Their page is headed: 
“Taxing Industry Out of Business and Workers Out of 
Employment!” Their closing paragraph reads: 


@ @ @ “Yes, fellow workers, it has come to the place 
where we have an unwelcome but invisible ‘guest’ who sits 
at every table of every consumer in this country. He is 
the invisible taxeater who collects all the DIRECT taxes 
and the HIDDEN taxes that we are COMPELLED to 
pay. When the housewife purchases three chops, the 
utcher weighs them out and charges, but only wraps 
up two. The third he gives to this invisible ‘guest.’ 
AND IT IS HIGH TIME FOR US, WHO HAVE THE 
VOTING POWER, to call a halt!” 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of Sales Management for the fortnight ending January 1, 1936. 


@ @ @ We don’t often print rumors in these columns, 
but here are two which are important, if true, and which 
readers might like to follow in the months to come. The 
first one has to do with the silver buying policy of the 
government. We heard it from Wall Street and it is to 
the effect that President Roosevelt and Secretary Morgen- 
thau have “blundered’’ (of course, Wall Street wouldn’t 
admit that they had planned it scientifically!) into a perfect 
formula for controlling world commodity prices—a formula 
which may have far-reaching consequences, such as the 
elimination of terrific ups and downs in commodity prices 
which are the causes of booms and panics. It is claimed 
that a study of wheat prices during the last century shows 
amazing correlation with the price of silver and rumor 
has it that similar relationships exist with other basic com- 
modities, 


@ @ @ The second rumor emanates from Washington, 
where a man named Selby Maxwell, a so-called astronomer- 
meteorologist who reads storm warnings at long range in 
the shadow of the moon, predicts for 1936, in the order 
named: Severe drought, heavy dust storms, probable crop 
failure, floods. The newspaper story said that he was work- 
ing out a formula which he guards as a U. S. Naval secret. 


@ @ @ We had our Washington office check the 
rumor—and they didn’t think so highly of it. “As we 
gathered it, Mr. Maxwell does his predictions on the side 
and not as an official of the Navy Department. As a matter 
of fact, the Naval Observatory did not know of him.”” So 
perhaps the weather won't be so terrible this year, after all. 
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This chart, which was prepared by the Bureau of 
Market Analysis of the Meredith Publishing Company, 
shows the extraordinary decline in the construction of 
family dwelling units since the 1925 peak. For the years 
1932 to 1934 inclusive residential building was prob- 
ably not of great enough volume even to offset the 
loss by fire. The upturn in 1935, while important per- 
centage-wise, hardly made a dent in the accumulated 
housing shortage. This accumulated shortage is now 
estimated at 2,500,000 dwelling units. With rents rising, 
incomes increasing and home financing made easier, 
executives in the building field look forward to greatly 
increased home building in 1936 and many of them 
expect a real boom in 1937 and 1938. 
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@ @ @ Congressional Intelligence, Inc., the factual 
Washington service, reports that the opposition of industry 
to the New Deal will not affect Administration policies 
between now and next November. ‘The Administration 
will maintain a generally conciliatory attitude toward busi- 
ness in the coming session. The attitude of Congressional 
leaders suggests that business will be let alone so far as 
legislation is concerned, if that is at all possible. The Ad- 
ministration’s course and policies will be defended but 
vitriolic attacks on Big Business, which marked the earlier 
days of the New Deal, will be tempered.” 


@ @ @ Holiday retail business is now a matter of 
record, but more important to manufacturers is the con- 
dition of inventories in retail and wholesale industries. 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., in its December 20 survey, reports 
a shortage of stocks in a wide variety of lines which in- 
clude most types of textile merchandise, toys, radios, 
electrical appliances, furniture, shoes, sport goods, silver- 
ware, china and jewelry. 


During the coming Con- 
gressional session we will 
read and hear a lot about 
the Townsend plan. Those 
of us who oppose it might 


The Retire 
at Birth Plan well arm ourselves with an 
alternative and we suggest 


the following as an absurdity not much more grotesque 
than the Townsend plan. We do not know the author, 
but here are his proposals: 


@ @ @ ‘Every new-born child in the United States 
would receive from the government a promissory note for 
$20,000, at 3% interest payable in 20 years. The 3% 
or $50 monthly, would go to the child’s parents until the 
child was 20. Each year during these 20 the government 
would pay $1,000 into a sinking fund for the retirement 
of the note, and when the child reached the age of 20 the 
government would give him or her the $20,000 it had 
paid into the sinking fund. 

“Boys and girls of 20 who elected to marry would thus 
have a capital of $40,000, and work would be forever 
unnecessary if they would undertake to have at least four 
children. They would receive $50 a month for each child 
until it reached the age of 20, and there would be enough 
left of their own $40,000 after that to care for them in 
their own old age. 

“The authors of the RABP urge these advantages over 
the Townsend Plan; people of all ages would be for it; 
nobody would ever have to work again; it would cost only 
$1,600 a year per person instead of $2,400 annually, the 
per capita cost of the Townsend plan; and it would auto- 
matically end the agitation for birth control.” 


@ @ @ Even without a Townsend plan it looks as 
though enough money will be spent during the next six 
months to make business profitable for efficient and aggres- 
sive organizations. Brookmire estimates that the national 
income during the first half of the year will be 15% higher 
than last year and that the following states will be materi- 
ally above the national average: North Dakota, 39; Michi- 
gan, 31; South Dakota, 24; Connecticut, 24; Vermont, 23; 
Indiana, 23; Wisconsin, 22; Rhode Island, 23; New Jersey, 
20; Washington, 19; Oregon, 19; Ohio, 19; Texas, 18; 
Iowa, 17; Minnesota, 17; New York, 17; Massachusetts, 
16. 


@ @ @ Bank debits, which are a mirror of at least 
90% of the commercial transactions of the country, showed 
a country-wide gain in November of 30% over last year. 
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@ @ @ Department store sales in November, accord- 
ing to Federal Reserve Board figures, advanced to 80% 
of the 1923-1925 average as compared with 77% in 
October. The largest percentage gains by districts were: 
San Francisco, 15; Chicago, 14; Atlanta, 13; Minneapolis, 
12; and Philadelphia, Cleveland and Richmond each 11. 


@ @ @ As has been true all of the year, percentage 
sales gains in the farm districts in November showed 
greater increases than in the cities. Sears, Roebuck, for 
example, for the four weeks ending December 4 shows 
a gain of 23%. Sales of that company for the year will 
exceed $400,000,000—a total only a little short of the 
1929 record. 


The ‘Big Three’ among 
the automobile manufac- 
turers—General Motors, 
Ford and Curysler—pro- 
duced about 3,852,000 


And the Rich 
Get Richer motor vehicles in the 
United States and Can- 


ada in 1935, or 92.7% of the total. This indicates that the 
independents again failed to increase their share of the 
total business despite a noticeable trend in buying away 
from the lowest-priced cars. Last yeat’s production of the 
“Big Three” was 92.5% of the total. Thus the inde- 
pendents’ share has been cut from 7.5 to 7.3% of the 
total. The “Big Three” percentage is the largest share of 
the total production in the history of the industry. 


@ @ @ In November the Ford Motors Company pro- 
duced 110,559 units—the largest production for that month 
of eight cylinder cars and trucks in the history of the 
automotive industry. 


@ @ @ Buick, during the last quarter of the year, had 
13,563 employes on the rolls as against an average of 
6,962 for the corresponding 1934 period. Payrolls in- 
creased 166%. 


@ @ @ With the Federal Trade Commission investi- 
gating the “spread” between the prices received by pro- 
ducers and the cost to the consumers of finished products, 
it is well to know just how much money is absorbed by dis- 
tributors. No current figures are available, but according 
to Domestic Commerce the total marketing costs in 1929 
were $24,380,000,000, divided as follows: 


Cost of operating retail stores ............ 56% 
Cost of operating wholesale establishments ... 29% 
Marketing cost of manufacturers ........... 15% 

PE caer pres vinseringeeapescsras 100% 


@ @ @ In comparison, total value added by manu- 
facture during the same year, less estimated manufactur- 
ers’ marketing costs, aggregated $28,250,000,000. For each 
dollar spent on the manufacture of goods, 85 cents more 
was spent for the marketing of all commodities, mans- 
factured or otherwise. Following is the breakdown on 
three products: 


Canned Druggist Men’s 

Fruits Preparations Shoes 
Materials 44.5% 17.1% 29.0% 
Value added by mfg. 27.5 38.1 26.0 
Wholesale margin 8.0 9.8 10.0 
Retail margin 20.0 35.0 35.0 
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People and Products 
in the Sales Headlines 


Keystone View 

5 & 10: (Above) Charles Wurtz Deyo suc- 

ceeds Byron De Witt Miller as president of 
the F. W. Woolworth Company. 


Bachrach 
New GMs: L. R. Boulware. at left above, formerly general sales manager 
of the Easy Washing Machine Company, becomes a director, v.p., and 
general manager of Carrier Engineering Corporation. F. W. Nichol, right, 
moves from v.-p. of International Business Machines to g.m. 


Wilson’s Watch: (Above) Wilson & Company 
say their new 24-foot clock on Chicago’s Outer 
Drive will get perfect time from Greenwich, 


GF’s Top Men: Clarence Francis, above left, executive v.-p. of General General Outdoor Advertising built it. 


Foods, is made president; Colby M. Chester, right, goes to the post of 
board chairman as former Chairman Edward F. Hutton resigns. 


Sell-a-Set: Is the name of the 
Washburn Company’s dis- 
play for its “Androck Bal- 
anced Kitchenware.” Shown 
at right are two of them 
placed back to back for cen- 
ter aisle counters. The firm, 
of Rockford, Illinois, and 


Super: (Left) Frank 
V. Archer joins the 
Permutit Company, 
manufacturer of 
water conditioning 
equipment, as field 
supervisor. His head- 
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quarters will be in 
Kansas City. Permu- 
tit household equip- 
ment sales are 130% 
ahead of last year. 


Worcester, Massachusetts, is 
jubilant at the way the re- 
designed line has caught on. 
Henry Dreyfuss was the 
designer. 


Photo by 
Ewing 
Galloway 


More than 53% of all 
the nation’s retail sales 
are made in the 97 
counties which form 
the basis of this study. 
What proportion of 
your total distribution 
is represented by out- 
lets in these centers? 


97 Major Counties and 
heir Sales Possibilities 


HERE are more than 3,000 counties in the United 

States and all of them have sales possibilities. In 

selecting 97 for special consideration (in the charts 

on the following pages), we do not imply that the 
others are not worthy of attention. 

Every city has a trade area and the large cities have trade 
areas embracing many counties or parts of counties. These 
97 counties are among the most important because they 
meet these qualifications: 

1, They have per capita spendable money income in 
excess of the national average of $500. 

2. ‘They have a minimum of 3,500 individual income 
tax returns for the calendar year 1931. (Tabulations of 
tax returns per 1,000 families are based on latest available 
year, 1933). 

3. They contain one or more cities of 50,000 popula- 
tion or over. 

The goods purchased in these counties are used and con- 
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sumed partly in those counties and partly in the other 
towns and cities which make up their trading areas. Thete- 
fore this study deals more with where people buy than 
where people live. The figures prove how important it 
is to have good distributive outlets in these cities, but they 
only hint at the answer to the question “Where must I 
advertise in order to influence these people?” 

Their importance as distributive outlets is proved by the 
following comparisons: 

They have 38% of the population; 39% of the num- 
ber of families; 67% of the Federal income tax returns; 
56% of the spendable money income; 49.3% of the radio 
homes; 46.1% of the circulation of the 23 leading maga- 
zines; 49.4% of the distribution of daily newspapers; 
77.2% of wholesale sales; 53.3% of retail sales; 55% 
of retail food sales; 64% of general merchandise sales; 
68.2% of apparel (men’s, women’s and children’s) sales; 
59% of furniture and house-furnishing sales; 55.4% of 
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f all 
sales 
pe 97 
form 
tudy. 
1 of 
ution 


out- 
ters? 


drug sales and 43.3% of all new car sales for the first nine 
months of 1935. 


Comparisons With the U. S. A. 


At the conclusion of the table showing figures by coun- 
ties we show the totals for the 97 counties and for the 
U. S. A. The high purchasing power in retail sales of 
these counties is illustrated by the fact that income tax 
returns per 1,000 people are 77% higher than for the 
country as a whole; spendable money income per family 
is 42% higher and retail sales are 35% higher. 


Sources of Data 


Population: Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1930. 

Families: Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1930. 

Income Tax Returns for 1933: United States Treasury 
Department. 

Spendable Money Income: SALES MANAGEMENT’S study 
of April, 1935. 

Rentals: Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1930. 

Wages: Bi-annual Census of Manufacturers, 1933. 

Radio Homes: Columbia Broadcasting System. 

Circulation of Magazines: Direct.* 

Circulation of Newspapers: Market Data Handbook of 
the United States.** 

Retail Sales: Census of American Business, 1933. 

Wholesale Sales: Census of American Business, 1933. 

New Car Sales for nine months of 1935: R. L. Polk & 
Company. 

*The magazines used for this study were the 23 which 
in 1934 had dollar advertising revenues of one million 
dollars or more: American, The American Weekly, Better 
Homes & Gardens, Collier's, Cosmopolitan, Country Gen- 
tleman, Delineator, Fortune, Good Housekeeping, House- 
hold, Ladies’ Home Journal, Liberty, Literary Digest, 
McCall’s, National Geographic, New Yorker, Pictorial Re- 
view, Saturday Evening Post, Successful Farming, Time, 
True Story, Vogue, and Women’s Home Companion. 

**The circulation of daily newspapers (morning and 
evening combined) is presented through the courtesy of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn. The newspapers rep- 
resented include all the papers for which Audit Bureau 
of Circulation statements were available for 1927, and a 
few of the larger papers not included in the A.B.C. state- 
ments. 

They reflect in each case the actual number of news- 
papers circulated in each county and not the number origi- 
nating therein. That is, a special count was made for each 
newspaper to determine how many papers went into each 
county, and then the total number of papers in each county 
was calculated. 

Since 1927 BBDO have made frequent test analyses to 
determine whether it was necessary to repeat the tremen- 
dous task undertaken in 1927, in order to have approxi- 
mately accurate county figures. They found that changes 
in circulation were so slight that revisions were unneces- 
sary for the purpose of using circulation figures in market 
analysis work. 

This is confirmed by figures compiled by the Bureau 
of Advertising of the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, which show that as of January 1, 1928, the 
circulation of daily newspapers was 37,966,656, and that 
on January 1, 1935, the total was 36,709,010. This rep- 
resents a decline of only 3.03%. 


The First Twenty-five 


The tables at the right show the ranking of the first 
twenty-five counties in seven of the classifications pre- 
sented in the spreads of data. 
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The First Twenty-five 


Income Tax Returns Per 1,000 People 


Rank County State Principal City No. 
1. New York New York New York 185 
2. Washington, D. C. Washington 145 
3. San Francisco California San Francisco 105 
4. Norfolk Massachusetts Quincy 91 
5. Middlesex Massachusetts Lowell 71 
5. Alameda California Oakland 71 
7. Essex New Jersey Newark 69 
8. St. Louis Missouri St. Louis 67 
9. Denver Colorado Denver 64 
9. Union New Jersey Elizabeth 64 

ll. Suffolk Massachusetts Boston 63 

12. Hartford Connecticut Hartford 60 

12. Westchester New York Yonkers 60 

14. Hamilton Ohio Cincinnati 58 

15. Cook Illinois Chicago 56 

15. Milwaukee Wisconsin Milwaukee 56 

15. Harris Texas Houston 56 

18. King Washington Seattle 55 

18. New Castle Delaware Wilmington 59 

20. Hennepin Minnesota Minneapolis 53 

20. Santa Clara California San Jose 53 

22. Douglas Nebraska Omaha 52 

22. Los Angeles California Los Angeles 52 

24. Dallas Texas Dallas 51 

25. Ramsey Minnesota St. Paul 50 

25. Multnomah Ciegon Portland 50 


Spendable Money Income Per Family 


Rank County State Principal City $ 
1. New York New York New York 8660 
. Suffolk Massachusetts Boston 3872 
3. Westchester New York Yonkers 3722 
4. Washington D. C. Washington 3559 
5. Philadelphia Pennsylvania Philadelphia 3371 
6. Polk Iowa Des Moines 3248 
7 Denver Colorado Denver 3207 
8. Albany New York Albany 3186 
9. Henrico Virginia Richmond 3154 
10. Cook Illinois Chicago 3121 
ll. Essex New Jersey Newark 3108 
12. Dallas Texas Dallas 3097 
13. Onondaga New York Syracuse 3095 
14. Fulton Georgia Atlanta 3093 
15. Hennepin Minnesota Minneapolis 3025 
16. Schenectady New York Schenectady 2971 
17. San Francisco California San Francisco 2941 
18. Ramsey Minnesota St. Paul 2940 
19. Jackson Missouri Kansas City 2939 
20. Kings New York B’klyn (N.Y.) 2937 
21. Hampden Massachusetts Springfield 2924 
22. Essex Massachusetts Lynn 2891 
23. Atlantic New Jersey Atlantic City 2855 
24. Union New Jersey Elizabeth 2825 


25. Monroe New York Rochester 2814 


Percent Rentals Above $50 Monthly 


Rank County State Principal City % 
1. Westchester New York Yonkers 51 
2. Cook Illinois Chicago 49 
3. Queens New York NewYork 46 
4. Wayne Michigan Detroit 43 
5. Atlantic New Jersey Atlantic City 41 
6. New York New York New York 40 
7. Kings New York Bklyn (N.Y.) 38 
7. Essex New Jersey Newark 38 
9. Washington, D. C, Washington 37 

10. St. Louis Missouri St. Louis 35 

11. Norfolk Massachusetts Quincy 33 

12. Dane Wisconsin Madison 31 

13. Union New Jersey Elizabeth 30 

14. Henrico Virginia Richmond 27 

14. Cuyahoga Ohio Cleveland 27 

14. Milwaukee Wisconsin Milwaukee 27 

17. San Francisco California SanFrancisco 26 

17. Oakland Michigan Pontiac 26 

19. Hudson New Jersey Jersey City 25 

20. Monroe Rochester 23 


New York 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Incomes, Living Standards anc 


These counties are the nuclei of important mark 
areas and meet each of these three qualifications 


Income Tax| S; % 1933 Aver- ? 
Income Tax | Returns Money Rentals | Median | age Annual Radio Circulation Circulation 
Population Families Returns Per 1,000 | Income per} Over $50 | Rental Wage Homes 23 Leading Daily 
1933 People Family Monthly Factory Magazines Newspapen 
Workers 
NEW ENGLAND 
Massach eng ol 
Essex (Lawrence, Lynn).............. 498,040 123,908 24,819 50 $2,891 4 $28 .08 $874 109,650 191,581 234,471 
Hampden (Springfield, Holyoke)..... 335,496 81,283 16,094 48 2,924 4 29 .47 912 040 939 129,112 
Middlesex (Lowell, Malden, Medford, 

Newton, Somerville)............... 934,924 224,293 65,966 71 2,483 19 35.74 910 198,520 249,367 887 
Norfolk (Quincy)..............00000- 299,426 537 27,989 91 2,442 33 39.92 1,006 ,600 98,984 118.9%) 
Plymouth (Brockton).................. 162,311 42,642 7,910 49 2,473 3 23 .28 856 36,840 67,880 67,0% 

(Boston)... FEEL ARC 879,536 201,385 55,845 63 3,872 21 36 54 1,047 182,590 498,522 597,741 
Worcester (Worcester)................ 491,242 115,824 19,172 39 2,271 5 24.06 878 101,240 292 194,457 
Bristol ‘Fall F — iad Bedford)...... 364,590 056 11,048 30 2,320 3 22.35 744 78,020 120,697 138,011 
Rhode Island 
Providence (Providence, Pawtucket). ... 540,016 129,150 24,468 45 2,358 7 25 .30 831 117,200 189,718 202,48) 
Connecticut 
Fairfield (Bridgeport).................. 386,702 94,206 20,384 53 2,681 15 29 .36 878 82,860 159,075 127,97 
Hartford (New Britain, Hartford)....... 421,097 100,919 ,456 60 2,726 15 32.85 875 ,040 178,956 134,34 
New Haven (New Haven, Waterbury). . 463,449 111,851 | 24,245 52 2,651 12 29 .03 869 98,780 185,502 168,83) 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC | 
New York 
Albany (Albany)...................... 211,953 55,697 11,389 54 3,186 22 30.05 1,017 49,710 115,629 84,20 
Broome (Binghamton)................. 147,022 36,342 7,177 49 2,332 16 30 .60 1,014 32,110 ,070 41,251 
Erie (Buffalo)....... MRE! dt 762,408 184,520 35,551 47 2,370 18 33.64 1,022 172,150 240,587 90,305 
Kings (Brooklyn)..................... 2,560,401 616,875 109,509 43 2,937 38 44.27 1,025 7,000 560,111 527,62 
Monroe (Rochester).................. 423,881 106,829 20,228 48 2,814 23 39.14 960 98,090 219,430 143,582 
New York (New York City)............ 1,867,312 1956 347,180 185 8,660 40 43 .64 1,169 461,300 1,024,277 1,227,393 
Niagara (Niagara Falls)............... 49,329 35,960 5,473 37 2,724 13 31.46 1,018 30,940 53,938 51,209 
I cs. peeeecnwns 198,763 48,472 6,989 35 2,286 7 25.41 772 42,290 79,535 58,328 
Onondaga (Syracuse)................ 291,606 73,708 12,415 43 3,095 21 36 .44 933 65,500 154,550 105,528 
Queens (New York City).............. 1,079,129 064 s 47 2,232 46 48 .38 1,081 275,500 ; 142,977 
Rensselaer (Troy). ..... cabacieeay 119,781 31,897 4,544 38 2,586 7 23.58 27,530 x 44,119 
Richmond (New York City)........... 158, 35,789 6,043 38 2,579 27 39.81 1,071 35,200 61,183 40,243 
Schenectady (Schenectady)......... 125,021 31,891 4,903 39 2,971 13 34.21 978 29,090 65,431 48,785 
Westchester (Mt. Vernon, New Rochelle, 
II 5 bas oxo dput cdesawtnese 520,947 122,657 | 31,198 60 3,722 51 52.04 1,056 110,000 264,215 201,48 
New Jersey 
Atlantic (Atlantic City) 124,823 32,087 | 5,160 41 2,855 41 45.84 825 29,320 41,891 80,810 
Essex (East Orange, Irvington, Newark) 833,513 203,233 | 57,557 69 3,108 38 43.98 989 190,939 321,051 882 
Hudson (Bayonne, Hoboken, Jersey 

Gir, Union Olit).......-.cccceses. 690,730 165,104 32,690 47 2,212 25 39.11 1,074 153,000 196,255 171,915 
Passaic (Passaic, Patterson)........... 302,129 75, 13,918 46 2,377 16 32.39 908 1030 102,394 111,243 
Union (Elizabeth)................... ‘“ 305,209 72,529 19,467 64 2,825 30 40 .28 984 67,160 140,280 105,515 
Mercer (Trenton)..................... 187,143 42,711 8,332 45 2,517 14 30 .36 855 38,940 440 46,718 

Pennsylvania 
Allegheny (McKeesport, Pittsburgh)....| 1,374,410 312,202 67,134 49 2,629 23 33 .03 873 282,400 514,390 450,864 
Berks (Reading)...................... 1,717 56,958 7,872 34 2,061 10 28 .30 779 , 78,342 64,200 
Dauphin (Harrisburg)............... 165,231 41,297 5,706 35 2,358 11 26 .37 724 36,100 66,684 68,287 
Erie (Erie) 175,277 43,609 4,967 28 2,080 8 28 .32 852 37,090 70,348 55,871 
Philadelphia (Philadelphia)........... 1,950,961 458,627 93,039 48 3,371 20 36.81 968 419,200 476,892 1,019,093 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 
Delaware 
New Castle (Wilmington)............. 161,032 38,042 8,867 55 2,731 14 29.12 975 32,620 58,428 60,901 
Maryland 
Baltimore (Baltimore)*................ 929,439 221,185 43,027 48 2,454 8 23 .38 1,034 206,720 393,518 455,828 
District of Columbia 
EE cau caschasecedeasseaies 486,869 125,554 70,390 145 3,559 37 44.2% | ...... 121,780 382,188 291,679 
Virginia 
Henrico (Richmond)*................. 213,239 51,484 21,730 51 3,154 13 18.81 778 46,010 75,896 76,222 
Norfolk (Norfolk)*.............0cccee: 159,792 51,740 13,466 48 1,821 1 11.43 686 45,020 70,510 65,852 
Georgia 
PUR IIE go vce ccccccccccosces 395,595 77,411 14,153 36 3,093 13 18 .48 705 61,500 183,018 100,445 
Florida 
STEERS SET EE 142,955 40,128 5,366 38 2,627 14 23.77 1,094 31,530 104,272 62,468 
Duval (Jacksonville)..:............ 155,503 38,998 5,703 37 2,018 9 22.66 743 31,260 1542 44,85) 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL 
Ohio 
Cuyahoga (Cleveland, Cleveland Heights 

take a ea hl 1,201,455 299,984 55,634 46 2,571 27 38.97 961 275,340 378,318 462, 
Franklin (Columbus)................-- 1,055 93,398 12,871 36 2, 13 33 .62 948 84,430 159,723 144,31 
Hamilton (Cincinnati)................. 589,356 157,923 34,236 58 2, 16 27 .20 938 144,760 213,427 304,5 
SAR TER cs cunsccnsvedsecssee 347,709 88,201 12,521 36 2,072 21 37 .80 984 79,890 46,520 142,01 
Mont ERT 273,481 70,463 9,289 34 2,090 13 32.28 990 62,070 116,865 91, 
ace tciicatstxad 221, 54,980 5,005 23 2,100 9 30.54 959 45, 80,846 88,21 
Summit (Akron)..............-..0.00e 344,131 84,381 9,407 27 2,278 15 35.19 1,069 76,100 126,701 102, 

Indiana 
Allen (Fort Wayne)...........-.ee-+06 146,743 36,397 4,137 28 2,405 12 32.37 921 28, 65,073 44, 
Marion (indianapolis)................. 666 113,040 20,613 49 2,271 14 27.77 909 102,460 171,228 211, 
St. Joseph (South Bend).............. 160,033 39,099 ,600 22 2,405 15 33.71 849 31,640 68,958 39, 


*City and county figures combined. 


+This is for South Bend only—St. Joseph not given. 
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Purchases of 97 Major Counties 


a. Minimum per capita Spendable Money Income, 1934, of $500. 
b. Minimum of 3,500 individual income tax returns, 1931. 
c. Contain one or more cities of 50,000 population or over. 


= | _ NEW CAR SALES FIRST 9 MONTHS 1935 
$ Per Famliy _ 
Wholesale 
Sales Total % | General Furniture V4 % Q % 

% of of | Total Food Merchan-| Apparel and Drug of Under | $651-850 |$851-1250 Over 
U.S.A. | U.S.A dise Household .S.A. $650 $1251 
.138 510 | $1,031 $113 $87 $39 $41 .36 26. 8. 3. 
305 369 «=| = 1,136 361 182 111 47 44 27 62.4 27.1 7.4 3. 
497 701 | 884 376 79 44 25 39 83 64.1 24.3 8.3 3. 
035 .264 912 364 40 40 21 44 Al 64. 24. 9.2 3. 
.049 .180 1,058 365 92 68 51 32 16 68. 23. 7.2 2. 
3.160 1.560 1,945 460 500 212 82 68 52 67. 23.2 7.4 3. 
181 452 977 316 123 93 34 32 36 67. 24. 7.1 2.3 
.140 329 1,028 370 130 95 53 41 .20 66. 24. 8. 2. 

| 
450 545 | 1,056 344 184 100 44 45 43 67.1 24. 6.4 2.3 
.289 442 1,177 427 146 97 41 43 37 63 24. " 4. 
289 .470 1,168 361 185 101 52 40 Al 62.4 28.4 7 2.4 
401 474 1,061 342 128 120 52 42 .33 61 27.2 3. 
.272 321 1,445 354 294 146 57 45 .20 61.4 28.2 9. 3.2 
.070 .156 1,079 279 168 106 66 33 .16 67.4 24. 7.2 2. 
848 .745 1,016 307 187 107 45 37 .78 69. 23. +; 2.1 
885 | 2.220 | ‘904 | 395 110 a4 40 32 96 56.2 | 31. 10. 3.1 
.381 472 | = 1,107 329 183 103 55 34 48 66. 2 6.1 2. 
21.130 4.650 2,486 428 527 490 127 78 77 58. 21. 11.4 9.4 
042 132 | 924 286 113 69 41 30 .14 63. 28. 7.2 2.1 
145 167 | 863 238 122 92 38 25 16 65. 25.3 8. 2. 
229 290 | 1,001 240 156 119 29 32 27 60. 29.4 8. 2.4 
386 975 871 423 59 64 41 38 77 60.5 29. 9. 2. 
.056 .133 | 1,045 318 120 119 46 28 -10 65. 24.4 8. 3. 
017 139 | 973 477 59 50 30 31 aT 57.4 30.1 10. 3. 
042 139 | ~=1,090 339 189 87 35 37 11 69. 24.3 5. 2. 
.144 .680 1,382 537 109 98 38 53 72 59.1 24. 11.1 6. 
037 .163 1,270 425 159 108 45 58 .08 67 22. 8. 3. 
699 1.100 1,360 449 270 113 51 44 72 60 26. 10. 4. 
.306 534 809 362 67 70 37 28 .30 61. 28.2 8.2 3. 
.160 .330 1,104 387 140 120 52 39 .20 64. 25. 8. 3.2 
.102 .327 1,133 464 115 73 44 35 27 61. 27.2 9.2 3. 
068 -188 1,120 379 150 107 54 37 .14 65 26.1 2 2.2 
1.870 1.140 917 297 235 61 40 40 1.14 61.1 28.4 s. 2.2 
.109 21 CO 928 269 116 80 44 31 .22 67.2 23.2 T. 2.3 
171 154 937 226 153 100 45 38 15 65.1 23.3 9. 3. 
.046 142 | 814 230 144 75 28 26 15 68. 24.2 6.1 2. 
3.250 2.050 | 1,122 310 317 109 42 41 1.19 64. 26. 7.1 3. 
| 
| 
.187 .170 1,119 354 126 111 54 38 16 64. 23 10 3.3 
1.140 1.060 | 1,200 375 262 82 49 51 87 67. 23.8 6.8 2.4 
558 965 | 1,924 492 345 183 73 123 1.07 70. 22 6.3 2.2 
.323 269 | 1,310 331 284 111 78 58 20 76. 17.4 5 2. 
.258 .162 782 220 111 105 48 42 18 66.3 24.4 7.2 2. 
687 405 | 1,310 268 303 132 52 64 40 20. 6 2.4 
115 .210 1,313 313 179 99 49 83 .19 65. 23. 8. 4.3 
234 166 | 1,004 268 149 75 59 57 14 72.4 20.2 6.1 2.3 
| 
| 
1.670 1.280 | 1,072 302 222 70 47 50 1.29 65.2 27.3 5.2 2.1 
b .350 390 | 1,049 272 192 105 49 53 A2 68. 25.4 5. 2. 
11,070 738 «=| ~=«1,170 347 184 134 55 55 58 66 .4 25. 6.3 2. 
345 .327 930 243 208 70 31 41 44 70. 24. 4.2 2. 
-155 258 | 915 245 181 53 33 42 28 71. 23. 5. 1.2 
084 185 | 845 249 113 79 40 33 .23 68.3 24.4 6. 1.4 
All 330 | 978 270 201 51 34 41 .39 68.4 26. 5. 1,2 
-100 .134 927 233 168 90 30 43 18 71.2 22. 5.2 2. 
591 434 961 236 212 62 43 65 58 66. 26.4 6. 2. 
047 126 | 806 226 137 68 2 34 18 60.2 32. 7. 1.3 


NEW ENGLAND 

Massachusetts 

Essex (Lawrence, Lynn) 

Hampden (Springfield, Holyoke) 
Middlesex (Lowell, -_ Medford, 


Worcester (Worcester) 
Bristol (Fall River, New Bedford) 


Rhode Island 
Providence (Providence, Pawtucket) 


Connecticut 
Fairfield (Bridgeport) 
Hartford (New Britain, Hartford) 
New Haven (New Haven, Waterbury) 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


New York 

Albany (Albany) 

Broome (Binghamton) 

Erie (Buffalo) 

Kings (Brooklyn) 

Monroe (Rochester) 

New York (New York City) 

Niagara (Niagara Falls) 

Oneida (Utica) 

Onondaga (Syracuse) 
ueens (New York City) 
ensselaer (Troy) 

Richmond (New York City) 

Schenectady (Schenectady) 

Westchester (Mt. Vernon, New Rochelle, 
Yonkers) 


New Jersey 

Atlantic (Atlantic City) 

Essex (East Orange, Irvington, Newark) 
udson (Bayonne, Hoboken, Jersey 
City, Union City) 

Passaic (Passaic, Patterson) 

Union (Elizabeth) 

Mercer (Trenton) 


Pennsylvania 

Allegheny (McKeesport, Pittsburgh) 
Berks ay vam J 

Dauphin (Harrisburg) 

Erie (Erie) 

Philadelphia (Philadelphia) 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


Delaware 
New Castle (Wilmington) 


Maryland ? 
Baltimore (Baltimore)* 


District of Columbia 
(Washington) 


Virginia 
Henrico (Richmond) * 
Norfolk (Norfolk)* 


Georgia a) 
Fulton (Atlanta) ‘ 


Florida 
Dade (Miami) 
Duval (Jacksonville) 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


Ohio 
Cuyahoga (Cleveland, Cleveland Helghts 
Lakewood 


ew 

Franklin (Columbus) 
Hamilton (Cincinnati) 
Lucas (Toledo) 
Montgomery (Dayton) 
Stark (Canton) 
Summit (Akron) 


Indiana 
Allen (Fort Wayne) 
Marion (indianapolis) 
St. Joseph (South Bend) 


*City and county figures combined. 
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Incomes, 


Living Standards and 


These counties are the nuclei of important market 
areas and meet each of these three qualifications: 


Income Tax| Spendable A 1933 Aver- : 
Income Tax | Returns | Money | Rentals | Median | age Annual Radio Circulation Circulation 
Population Families Returns | Per 1,000 |Incomeper| Over$50| Rental Wage Homes 23 Leading Daily 
1933 People Family | Monthly Factory Magazines Newspapers 
Workers 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL—Cont. 
IMinois 
k (Chicago, Cicero, E , Oak 
Se See, CS ee 988,923 | 222,544 56 $3,121 49 $49.83 | 1,020 932,580 1,511,598 1,821,180 
Peoria (Pooria)................000000. ’ 35,189 4,553 32 2,471 17 29.91 1,021 29,920 61,202 ,078 
Michigan 
I i ak ad hewn owes 211,641 51,310 3,814 18 2,069 19 36,43 t 43,690 91,513 949 
Kent (Grand Rapids).................. 240,511 61,277 6,743 28 388 13 29.01 781 51,850 103,009 67,713 
Gti Got... 211,251 51, 5,035 24 2,353 28 38 .23 1,043 40,750 81,719 53,599 
Ww Dearborn, Detroit, Highi 
oe ae ee een 441,590 06,785 | 35 2,353 | 43 46.99 | 1,078 399,740 730,409 610,440 
Wisconsin 
Dane (Madison)...................0.: 112,737 28,204 5,168 48 2,593 31 39.52 1,088 19,770 64,024 36,069 
Milwaukee (Milwaukee)............... 725,263 177,273 963 56 2,522 27 39.01 917 158,630 5,861 263,786 
Racine (Racine).................000e. 90,127 ,029 ‘ 37 2,398 14 34.42 843 17,650 39,050 24,840 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 
Kentucky 
Jefferson (Louisville).................. 355,350 90,421 13,969 39 2,631 11 22.96 791 79,730 106,773 138,031 
Tennessee 
Davidson (Nashville)................ 854 53,257 8,271 37 2,537 10 17.60 773 41,430 66,105 73,160 
Hamilton (Chattanooga)............... 159,497 37,925 4,176 26 2,181 8 17.95 651 29,800 288 44,112 
Shelby (Memphis)..............0ec00- 306,482 80,383 10,097 33 2,262 1 16 .53 722 63,340 75,490 93,116 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL 
_ Minnesota 
Hennepin (Minneapolis)............... 617,785 130,019 27,258 53 3,025 20 35.01 929 118,090 258,074 193,552 
Ramsey (St. Paul).................... 721 71,241 14,409 50 2.940 15 31.48 960 "850 143,025 147,174 
Seer 204,596 46,757 5,352 26 2,659 9 24 981 37,390 83,141 53 
lowa 
Polk (Des Moines)..............+.++- 172,837 45,636 8,160 3,248 15 28 .19 954 39,410 79,142 82,044 
Missouri 
Jackson (Kansas City)................ 470,454 128,876 22,981 48 2,939 17 31.79 976 116,170 197,148 348,778 
St. Louls (St. Louls)*...............+- . 960 238 67 2,030 35 39.63 949 ,170 288,371 476,785 
Nebraska 
Douglas (Omaha)..................++- 232,982 69,329 12,014 62 2,663 17 29 .87 955 53,450 163,858 113,558 
Kansas 
Sedgwick (Wichita)...............00+. 136,330 36,221 4,533 33 2,354 13 28 .92 934 31,240 66,601 45,040 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
Louisiana 
Caddo (Shreveport)................... 124,670 31,466 3,880 31 2,062 1 19.27 915 19.450 36,312 26,591 
Orleans (New Orieans)................ 458,762 111,936 18,932 41 2,155 8 22 .33 711 100,520 93,170 163,793 
Oklahoma 
Oklahoma (Oklahoma City)............ 221,738 55,720 8,353 38 2,510 17 32.75 926 45,220 92,446 69,149 
NG 6tsnsbcxerexteneveysoa 187,574 47,793 8,571 468 2,604 23 32.16 1,063 38,240 77,162 45,942 
Texas 
Bexar (San Antonio).................- 292,533 68,874 9,058 31 2,602 9 20 .87 739 55,920 135,179 70,758 
I  cisnecreceesisaveaseds 325,691 82,534 16,540 51 3,097 13 26 .97 770 ,680 127,738 132,268 
CUNNUTD (PIRUONET). 2. cc ccccccccccecece 359,328 91,411 20,059 56 2,578 13 26 .85 939 74,330 136,378 127,759 
Tarrant (Fort Worth)..............6+.. 197,553 51,238 6, 32 2,330 a 22 97 815 42,080 65,422 64,070 
MOUNTAIN 
Colorado 
PT dnc ccccovecnacddsces 287,861 78,351 18,373 3,207 15 29 .59 970 70,940 145,407 140,607 
Utah 
Salt Lake (Salt Lake City)............. 194,102 48,143 6,840 35 2,723 8 25 .33 1,004 39,000 73,301 51,791 
PACIFIC 
Washington 
King (Seattle)...............0...seee 463,517 128,764 388 55 2,522 18 30.49 1,040 116,550 307,546 202,788 
POOD CUMNEEED. cccvccccccsrecesorecs 163,842 44,980 4,963 30 1,958 8 21.24 "862 36,520 81,428 58,623 
Spokane (Spokane)................... 150,477 40,495 6,031 38 2,425 5 24.06 938 33,560 81,779 73,911 
Oregon 
Multnomah (Portland)................ 338,241 97,095 18,785 50 2,455 10 27 .07 887 89,930 192,221 159,490 
California 
Alameda (Berkeley, Oakland).......... 474,883 137,090 33,687 71 2,507 18 34.38 1,015 118,910 297,564 165,834 
ea pated 144,379 37,962 4,759 33 2,782 8 21.81 29,520 65,067 37,678 
Los Angeles (Glendale, Long Beach, 

Los Angeles, Pasadena)............ 2,208,492 652,676 114,936 52 2,613 18 35 .94 1,004 587,040 1,407,955 829,201 
Sacramento (Sacramento)............. 141,999 35,892 6,917 49 766 11 29 .28 933 30,010 77,672 37,934 
San Diego (San Diego)................ ,659 378 8,346 40 2,469 11 28 .85 928 57,070 130,320 81,806 
San Francisco (San Francisco)......... 634,394 178,625 67,086 105 2,941 26 40 .15 1,088 162,000 423,895 282,509 
Santa Clara (San SRR GAS t 145,118 40,169 7,697 53 2,358 11 27 .87 794 290 87,270 44,117 

TOTALS OR AVERAGES (97 Counties). ... 46,674,995 11,727,576 2,586,849 65 2,910 17 30 .80 901 10,602,269 19,208,408 18,162,898 
TOTALS U.S.A... . eee cece cence 122,775,048 29,904,663 | 3,888,616 31 2,049 17 27.15 cities 21,500,000 41,625,410 36,709,010 


+Figures"not available. 
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al iP h { 97 Maj C ui 
ket | Minimum per capita Spendable Money Income, 1934, of $500. 
b. Minimum of 3,500 individual income tax returns, 1931. 
) 4 ° o,e - . 
MS: |.. Contain one or more cities of 50,000 population or over. 
RETAM. SALES NEW CAR SALES FIRST 9 MONTHS 1935 
$ Per Family 
ation Wholesale 
ly Sales Total % General Furniture Q QG % qZ GQ 
apers % of of Total Food Merchan-| Apparel and Drug of Under | $651-850 |$851-1250 Over 
U.S.A. U.S.A dise Household U.S.A $650 $1251 
ae) ee iil 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL—Cont. 
Illinois 
Cook (Chicago, Cicero, Evanston, Oak 
,180 7.320 4.470 $1,124 $297 $275 $106 $38 $57 3.38 60. 27.4 9. 4. ark) 
076 172 149 1,063 259 176 100 64 37 16 65 .3 26.1 6.3 2.1 Peoria (Peoria) 
Michigan 
949 073 .194 829 219 109 76 34 33 -26 70 .4 16.2 1.1 Genesee (Flint) 
713 175 -204 848 229 133 79 32 40 .23 72. 2. 44 1.1 Kent (Grand Rapids) 
599 023 131 635 204 61 31 13 29 .32 67.1 28. 4. Pi Oakland (Pontiac) 
Wayne (Dearborn, Detroit, Highland 
,440 1.930 1.680 957 272 179 84 33 50 3.12 71. s. 5. * Park) 
Wisconsin 
069 066 121 1,112 242 151 106 36 53 15 69.1 25.3 5. 9 Dane (Madison) 
786 994 .781 1,104 317 202 105 45 52 74 59. 31.2 8.1 z. Milwaukee (Milwaukee) 
840 020 082 933 303 113 60 33 37 .08 59. 31. 8. 3. Racine (Racine) 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 
Kentucky 
031 435 336 931 261 144 110 38 55 32 75. 19. §. 1.4 jefferson (Loulsville) 
Tennessee 
160 .238 222 1,045 249 164 94 47 48 20 74.3 18. 6. - Davidson (Nashville) 
112 092 135 895 248 123 68 57 37 mpi 76. 18. 5. 1.2 Hamilton (Chattanooga) 
116 658 286 890 189 58 31 43 27 72. 20.2 6. 2. Shelby (Memphis) 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL 
Minnesota 
552 1.610 705 1,357 310 303 138 44 54 65 70. 2. - 1.1 Hennepin (Minneapolis) 
174 333 A13 1,448 318 404 131 32 49 36 71. a. 6. a Ramsey ,(St. Paul) 
336 207 169 949 259 132 90 36 31 15 67.3 24. 7.1 2. St. Louis (Duluth) 
lowa 
44 236 230 1,262 248 241 106 70 74 .22 70. 24.3 4.2 2. Polk (Des Moines) 
Missouri 
78 1,600 690 1,361 266 315 135 59 123 57 69. 20.2 7.4 3.3 Jackson (Kansas City) 
85 2.260 1.150 1,081 298 212 92 57 63 1.05 72.1 20. 6.1 a St. Louis (St. Louls)* 
Nebraska 
55 858 300 1,269 300 220 105 67 7. 21.1 6. 2. Douglas (Omaha) 
Kansas 
40 218 154 1,062 238 168 105 24 7 21 70. 22. 6. 2.4 Sedgwick (Wichita) 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
Louisiana 
91 -100 -104 830 160 116 89 49 48 12 76. Ws 5. Se Caddo (Shreveport) 
93 1.000 413 924 245 169 11 42 56 23 67. 24.4 6. 3. Orleans (New Orleans) 
Oklahoma 
204 222 998 173 161 104 59 72 31 68. 22.3 To 3. Oklahoma (Oklahoma City) 
42 178 195 1,025 217 163 102 36 62 21 64. 24.2 9. 3. Tulsa (Tulsa) 
Texas 
8 187 254 924 211 134 103 39 51 23 69. 23. 6.4 2.4 Bexar (San Antonio) 
38 1.000 370 1,123 214 276 140 42 50 43 70. 20. Te 3. Dallas (Dallas) 
9 862 440 1,201 254 141 118 70 60 49 73.3 19.3 §.1 3. Harris (Houston) 
0 266 .181 882 186 195 62 39 2 18 71.3 20. ve 2.1 Tarrant (Fort Worth) 
MOUNTAIN 
Colorado 
7 567 428 1,343 306 338 108 58 65 35 66. 2. 6.3 2.1 Denver (Denver) 
Utah 
1 166 190 1,028 239 181 62 67 18 64.2 a 7. a Salt Lake (Salt Lake City) 
PACIFIC 
Washington 
8 720 570 1,108 285 87 38 55 Al 64. 28. 6.1 2.2 King (Seattle) 
3 099 141 228 105 55 p23] 2 10 61. 29.3 8.3 1.4 Pierce (Tacoma) 
! 141 -164 1,019 243 184 73 30 40 16 64, 29. 5.2 Z Spokane (Spokane) 
Oregon 
D 484 -435 1,126 259 284 71 39 67 36 62. 7. 2.2 Multnomah (Portland) 
California 
: 287 583 1,065 312 206 75 48 37 51 66.3 24.4 7.4 >. Alameda (Berkeley, Oakland) 
} 103 155 1,020 201 120 78 39 37 16 67. 24. 7.4 Ze Fresno (Fresno) 

Los Angeles (Glendale, Long Beach, 
| 2.460 2.650 1,018 257 172 83 46 56 2.81 66.1 24. 7. 3. Los Angeles, Pasadena) 
: 166 192 1,337 293 215 95 70 61 17 59.3 23. 10. 3.1 Sacramento (Sacramento) 
} 135 262 1,037 258 134 71 43 49 26 67 .4 23. vs 3. San Diego (San Diego) 

] 830 -101 1,422 319 274 159 68 63 60 59.4 . - 9.4 44 San Francisco (San Francisco) 

; 097 -180 1,119 343 140 44 41 17 67.4 23. 7.2 2.3 Santa Clara (San Jose) 

77 .200 53.300 1,131 320 212 11 48 50 43.8 65.5 24.6 7.1 2.6 TOTALS OR AVERAGES (97 Counties) 
) ‘ 100 .000 100 .000 837 227 130 64 32 35 100 .00 69.9 22.5 5.7 1.7 TOTALS U.S. A. 


*City and county figures combined. 
JANUARY 1, 1936 
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Sound Slide Films, Plus 
Improved Scale, Doubles 
Orders for Toledo Men 


the effectiveness of Toledo Scale 

Cempany’s selling. This factor, 

plus a new scale that is twice 
as easy to demonstrate as the old 
one, has given the Toledo sales curve 
a sharp upward turn. 

The new scale went on the market 
at the beginning of September. Oc- 
tober surpassed the best previous 
month in the company’s history— 
counting good times and bad. No- 
vember completed a first three months 
that President H. D. Bennett tells us 
was “eminently satisfactory.” 

Two Vocalpix 20-minute films 
went into service last August, just 
before distribution of demonstration 
scales to Toledo branches was com- 
pleted. Spencer projectors and Web- 
ster sound equipment were put into 
every key branch office—75 in America, 
three in Canada, and one in Mexico. 
Thus, in less than a month, every 
Toledo salesman in the land got the 
selling story pumped into him. Or- 
dinarily this takes more than six 
weeks for any new product, and at 
least three home-office executives have 
to travel the country to do the six- 
weeks job instead of staying at home 
on their regular productive work. 


S's: sound films have doubled 


Films Both Train and Sell 


The company thinks the $2,000 it 
paid for each of the “Toledovision” 
programs, plus the price of all the 
projecting mechanisms was less than 
the old six-weeks cost used to be 
—and that the job was done better— 
leaving the films and projectors avail- 
able for continued good service in ac- 
tually selling scales to customers. 

A big saving in selling time was 
effected too. President Bennett says 
that it previously was a matter of 
months before the sales organization 
became thoroughly effective with a 
new product. This year the sound 
and pictures got “coverage” and “pen- 
etration” almost overnight and greatly 
shortened the “polishing” period for 
salesmen. 

One of the 20-minute films was 
devoted to background for the new 
scale. It built up company prestige 
by telling the story of research that 
developed the new scale. The other 
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put over every feature of the new de- 
vice, just as a salesman would tell it 
to a prospect, with main emphasis on 
the profit protection that the scale 
can effect for its user because of the 
greater accuracy in reading its price- 
per-ounce computations. 

This second film is not only good 
training for the sales- 
man in how to present 
the product to best ad- 
vantage —- concentrat- 
ing the story, making 
it uniform, forgetting 
nothing and fixing a 
standard sequence of 
ideas and sales pro- 
cedure that help To- 
ledo men get better re- 
sults—but it is a com- 
plete sales talk when 
shown to a prospect. 
It strongly supports 
any demonstration a 
man may make. 

Special presentations 
of the second film—or 
both of them—to a 
customer in his own 
store, or to groups 
brought into Toledo 
meetings, have played 
a big part in the sell- 
ing campaign. 

Actual demonstra- 
tions have always been 
vital in scale selling. 
It has always been dif- 
ficult for Toledo men 
to demonstrate pre- 
vious models. The 
average model for a 
retailer weighed 165 pounds. It was 
hard to get one in and out of a 
salesman’s car and onto a dealer's 
counter for comparison with what- 
ever scale happened already to be in 
service. 

“As a matter of fact,” President 
Bennett tells SALES MANAGEMENT, 
“we almost had to pick salesmen for 
their brawn rather than for their 
selling skill. A little fellow couldn't 
stand up under the load. Salesmen 
too often depended upon printed mat- 
ter, pictures or ‘personality’ to make 
sales.” 

All that is changed now. By an 
entire mew design and the use of 


Toledo Scale 


Before and After Taking: It 
was always a tough job for 
salesmen to 
carry one of the 165-pound 
seales into a store for the 
all-important demonstration. 
It’s easy now. The new To- 
ledo Plaskon Duplex (right) 
weighs only 57 pounds, 
thanks to new design and 
moulded Plaskon housing 


lighter metals and moulded Plaskon 
for frame and housing, the total weight 
has been cut from 165 pounds to 57 
pounds. Even a small man can lug 
a new Toledo around and swing it up 
on a counter. 

Lloyd Ellingwood, Toledo advertis- 
ing manager, likes to tell a story 
about this. A district manager, de- 
iayed in transit with two scales, ar- 
tived at a hotel in Wisconsin where 
a palpitant salesman was trying to 
hold the interest of a group of pros- 
pects restless with waiting for the “big 
show.” The sales manager stopped 
his car at the door, hastily lifted the 
two scales onto the sidewalk until he 
could park. When he came running 
back, a minute later, the scales were 
gone! 

Rushing into the hotel 
he saw a bell-hop carrying 
both of them into the 
meeting, thus upsetting his 
own careful plan to give 
the two models a spotlight- 
ed dramatic entry. 

It was too late to stop 
the boy. But at the first 


sight of the little bell-hop toting two 
Toledos, the critical crowd of pros- 
pects broke into a storm of applause. 
The accidental drama was better than 
the plan. 

With the new light scale to dem- 
onstrate and with the new sales pro- 
cedure fixed for them, Toledo men 
are selling now as never before. 


Turner to Kellogg Group 


James H. Turner, formerly of the James 
H. Turner Advertising Agency of Chicago, 
on January 1 becomes vice-president of The 
Kellogg Group, Inc., Chicago. Mr. Turner, 
who has been associated with the Kellogg 
sales department will have charge of sales 
in Kellogg Group publications. 
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“Taxi!” 


BY BRUCE CROWELL 


TRIVIAL little incident took place the 

other night as I came out of my apart- 

ment into a driving rain, to go down to 

the print shop to see an issue of SALES 
‘“{ANAGEMENT going to press. I relate it here 
ecause it reminded me of the salesman who now 
and then quietly boasts among his confreres that 
he has certain accounts in his vest pocket—"‘sewed 
up’—"right where he wants them.” He as- 
sumes, in more direct English, that any business 
in his field emanating from those accounts will 
automatically drop into his lap. 

It was raining, as I have said. I walked to the 
corner where there is a cab stand. I was about 
to open the door and climb in when I discovered 
the cab had no driver. A honk on the street told 
me another cab was looking for business. I 
hailed it. 

While we waited for the traffic light to change 
the missing taxi driver, who had been gossiping 
with a group of men in a nearby all-night restau- 
rant, came loping across the street shouting to my 
driver, ‘Hey, that’s my customer. Why didn’t 
you call me?” 

There ensued some red, white and blue words 
between the two. I grinned and listened. The 
green light broke up the argument. 

“Hey, that’s my customer—why didn’t you call 
me?” The man on the corner, because that was 
his stand, felt he had some divine right to my 
business, and he was irate when a competitor took 
me away. I’m wondering if he really expected me 
to come after him (in the rain), or to stand on 
the street corner and shout for him, or if he hon- 
estly thought some competitive driver might, out 
of the great goodness of his heart and the over- 
flowing goodwill of the holiday season, come in 
and pluck him by the sleeve and say, ‘Hey, buddy, 
there’s a guy on the corner looking for a cab. I 
see this is your stand. Don’t you think you might 
do something about it?” 

And this happened not on a slow Monday night 
when business was scarce, but in a rainstorm, and 
when it rains in New York there’s a taxi customer 
waiting about every hundred feet on the street. 

When I paid my driver at my destination (he 
was still muttering, “Can you beat it?” under his 
breath), I gave him 95 cents including a tip, 
which is about twice what the average customer 
is worth in Manhattan. 

That is the story. I append the reminder that 
orders do not wait for absent or tardy salesmen. 
They go, other things being equal, to the man on 
the ground who’s asking for the business. 


Photo by 
Ewing 
Galloway 


Reprints of this page are available at three cents each, remittance with order. 
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J. Durrell Padgitt (right) 
is currently famous in the 
Southwest as one of the 
champions in_ bringing 
horses back to the farm— 
thus creating a new de- 
mand for the harness his 
firm makes. Finest Pad- 
gitt craftsmanship went 
into the saddle in the 
foreground, of handtooled 
leather with nameplate 
and decoration in silver, 
a gift to Lee Simmons, 
recently resigned head of 
Texas prisons, from his 
associates. 


Based on an interview by 


Ann Bradshaw with 


J. DURRELL PADGITT 


Secretary-Treasurer and General Manager, 
Pad gitt Brothers Company, Dallas, Texas 


Motors were succeeding mules at a pace 
far too rapid to suit the saddlery, horse 
and feed men. So a group of interested 
trade associations, pleased with results 
of a tryout campaign, are extending their 
drive to re-popularize the use of horses 
and mules on the farms of America. 


Old Dobbin Regains Lost Glory 
Through Radio-Farm Paper Drive 


LL is forgiven, and the old 

grey mare has come back to 

the farm. The farmer and 

the horse have patched up 
their differences, and for the first time 
in many years now the birth rate of 
horses and mules is exceeding the 
death rate. The old grey mare was 
the farmer's first true love, but it took 
several years of intensive selling on the 
part of those interested in selling har- 
ness and horse collars and saddles to 
make him forget her old-fashioned 
ways, her slow motion, and her gen- 
eral lack of taking to tip-top modern 
farm etiquette. 

J. Durrell Padgitt, secretary-treas- 
urer and general manager of Padgitt 
Brothers Company, Dallas, Texas, con- 
ceived the idea of using sentiment to 
touch the heart of the farmer so that 
he would forget the divorce and start 
all over again. At least, Mr. Padgitt 
met H. A. Rogers of Rogers & Smith 
Advertising (then Carpenter-Smith) 
of Dallas (now, also, of Chicago) in 
front of the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce, and went into the matter of 
how the harness and saddlery business 
had gone on the rocks because the 
farmer had deserted his old faithful 
mare. 

This led to a step that is bringing 
the harness and saddlery business back 
and has brought the former local ad- 
vertising agency a large national ac- 
count—the cooperative advertising of 
Saddlery Manufacturers Association, 
Accessories Manufacturers Association, 
The Leather Tanners of America, 
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Horse and Mule Dealers, Hay and 
Grain Dealers, Manufacturers of Farm 
Implements and Farm Equipment, and 
Horse and Mule Association of Amer- 
ica. 

“Since our plan went into effect to 
interest farmers in using mules and 
horses on the farm again, our harness 
business has increased around 40% as 
a conservative estimate,” Mr. Padgitt 
said, ‘‘and I imagine that the same in- 
crease, at least, has been felt by every 
participating manufacturer in the 
Southwest—perhaps throughout the 
entire United States.” 

It was logical that the first urgent 
need to revive the harness and saddlery 
business should arise in Dallas, for 
this city was considered at one time 
the largest manufacturing center of 
these products in the country. Having 
once enjoyed the magnitude of this 
business, Mr. Padgitt knew the possi- 
bilities that could result from an elab- 
orate effort to bring horsepower back 
to the farm. 

The campaign which started with 
five of Mr. Padgitt’s Southwestern col- 
leagues joining him with a tender feel- 
ing for the discarded mare has been 
concentrated mainly in farm magazines 
and in radio. The remarkable results 
felt already by the Padgitt firm, 
Schoellkopf Company, Straus Boden- 
heimer, Texas Tanning and Manufac- 
turing Company, and Hughes Bozorth 
and Anderson Company (all of Texas 
and Oklahoma) have led to an already 
prepared 1936 national campaign that 
Mr. Padgitt considers as solid as the 


rock of Gibraltar—with a good round- 
up of sales already assured. 

A vital part of the entire program 
has been the preparation of a portfolio 
of all printed matter about the cam- 
paign for salesmen to carry along and 
explain to the merchants in their ter- 
ritory. This gets the cooperation of 
the merchants—who, in turn, follow 
through with the farmer. Thus both 
printed and radio advertising matter 
are brought to the farmer’s attention 
a second time, to make him lonesome 
for the comprehending old mare who 
wanted no greater glory than to 
give her life for the farm . . . who 
preferred eating surplus grain to 
drinking gasoline who could 
be furrow decoration for three years 
and still sell at a profit. 

Perhaps the most important factor 
was the letter-writing contest. 

“Spot announcements on radio sta- 
tions in the Southwest featured a let- 
ter-writing contest offering prizes of 
saddles and harness and farm imple- 
ments for the best letters written on 
‘The Advantages of Horse and Mule 
Power on the Farm,’”’ said Mr. Pad- 
gitt. “This contest was also tied up 
with farm paper advertisements and 
direct mail. The contestants’ were 
divided into two groups—one for far- 
mers, farm boys and girls; the other, 
for bankers, merchants and business 
men. This division was made to en- 
courage more farmers to enter the con- 
test. It was pointed out that farmers 
would not have to compete with those 
who might be more experienced in the 
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writing of letters for such contests. 

“The radio spot announcements 
were used as a build-up for a one-hour 
broadcast on all stations carrying the 
spot announcements. During _ this 
hour broadcast the names of the win- 
ners in the contest were announced 
for the first time. Letters were mailed 
to merchants throughout the territory 
inviting them to have farmers in their 
community who did not own radios to 
come to their store for the ‘Old Grey 
Mare Broadcast’ on the given date. 

“This regional campaign was so suc- 
cessful that it was decided to repeat 
it in a national way,” Mr. Padgitt said 
further. “The letter-writing contest 
and “The Old Grey Mare’ radio cam- 
paign were duplicated in national farm 
papers and on the following radio sta- 
tions: WLW, Cincinnati; WLS, Chi- 
cago; WOC-WHO, Des Moines; 
KSTP, St. Paul; WFAA, Dallas; 
KPRC, Houston; WKY, Oklahoma 
City. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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LOW DEPRECIATION: 
Horses and mules will give years of 
ervice and still frequently 

sell for their original cost 


LOW OPERATING COST: 


Hor at 


r I rH 
SELF-REPLACEMENT: 
Good res will raise colts for rerlace- 


Ir t ana for mars znd furnish form 


For Farm Power that Pays a Profit 
- Use HORSES AND MULES! 


SEE “HORSE POWER IN ACTION” 


w to 


pion pulling t 


dealer or bank can ar 


for you to see 
this interesting picture. Ask 
them chbout it. 

WORSE E MULE 

POWER Wi: 

Amonnan aun ewrwne 
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Revised Edition! Seventy- 
eight pages .. . illustrated! 
ners ordered 40,000 
ast year... the most 


valuable book ever published 
on judging, raising, working horses and mules. 
You can't afford to be without this book. It 
will help you select many good bargains and 
avoid bad ones. Price only 10c a copy, coin 
or stamps. Send order now to 


HORSE AND MULE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA Wayne Dinsmore, Secy. 


Chicago, Illinois Dallas, Texas 


Advertisements in the 1936 farm paper 
campaign will contain references to other 
promotional material—the film “Horse 
Power in Action,” and the booklet 
“Horse & Mule Power in American Agri- 
culture.” Thus is the campaign waged 
on many fronts, and with cumulative 
effect. 
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The Serateh-Pad 


January First, and the appointed time to make resolutions. All right, all right. 
Resolved: That I shall make no resolutions. 
s + 
Taken by and large, the way things are supposed to be taken, by cliché experts 
at least, 1935 was not such a bad year. Many things combined all along the line to give 
business a push in the right direction. The period of watchful waiting appeared to end 
and the ancient law of supply and demand began to operate. Whatever the cause, the 
effect is heartening. 
.e « @ 
R. J. Reynolds seems to have taken a tobacco leaf out of the mail order cigar com- 
pany’s book. Smoke a few—if you don’t like them, return the rest and no hard feelings, 


ott., etc. 
* * * 


Speaking of clichés, I think it’s time to crack down on 
“going places and doing things.” And possibly also on “crack 
down.” 

* * * 
Slogan: “You never get maced at Macy’s.” 
, oe -< 

“I won't lay without a new dress,” says a hen in a 

poultry remedy ad. The copy makes no reference to love nests. 
* * * 

The Philadelphia Electric Company has invented a 
whimsical advertising character, “Ready Kilowatt, your elec- 
trical servant.” I think I have a better name for this live wire: 
“Aleck Tristy.”’ 

* * * 

The Republicans might get somewhere with the slogan: 

“Happy Landon!” 


T. Harry Thompson 


* * * 


The neatest crack Campbell’s Soup has made (and I used to write some of them back 
in the dark ages) is the pantry-shelf bit, where one can of soup is missing and the space 
has been filled by a little sign reading: “Gone for lunch.” 

* * # 


“The car that has everything’ sounds a little ambiguous to me. When my car has 
“everything,” I think about trading it in. 

. es « 

Nor is a “meal of the month” (Armour & Company) much help to a woman who has 
to plan three a day. 

* * # 

What would creative advertising people ever do without the microscope, the test tube, 
and the X-ray? 

* * #* 

“Footing the bill’’ takes on added meaning as the price of hides advances, with shoe 
prices following close behind. HCL may soon be the most indigestible ingredient of 
alphabet soup. 

* * # 

One thing the boys appear to have overlooked in promoting the radio as a medium of 
advertising is its timeliness. Radio is not hamstrung by closing dates. Even while a pro- 
gram is actually on the air, a hot news-flash can be telephoned in and put through the mike. 
Copy can be changed, even after “going to press,” if and when a change is desirable. 

* * # 


“There Is So a Santa Claus!” (John Forsythe, New York). “THERE IS A SANTA 
CLAUS!” (Dole Hawaiian Pineapple Juice). “There is a Santa Claus’ (The Chicago 
Tribune). “There IS a Santa Claus’ (Young & Rubicam, Inc.). Yes, Virginia, there is a 
Santa Claus and don’t ever doubt it again. a 

* * 

A chap named Maxwell Droke, of Indianapolis, who writes something or other for one 
of the big business papers in New York, also publishes books in his spare time. And 
very bright books, I may say. But why does he continue to circularize me after I have 
bought? 

* ¢ * 

Joe White, as I quoted his circular, is “managing a complete dinning room” and my 
comment was that “you've met orchestras like that.” But the dear old proof-room dropped 
one of the n’s from “dinning” so that the whole paragraph was dumber than necessary. 

% * * 


Nippon take! Maybe the capital city should be spelled Takyo. 
* * * 

That old line, “Commission basis to start,” always seems a bit cheeky to me. You 
sort of dare a man to make good, at his own expense, and when he starts making too much 
money, you slap him on a salary, one that is usually under his average earnings on the 
other basis. I may be wrong about this, but that’s the way it looks. 

* * 

Acknowledgment with thanks to Subscribers Ruth Kraus, of New York, and M. 

Gould Smith, of Boston, for their order for copies of “The Sloganeer” at the depressed 


price of 60 cents. 
* * * 


Maybe Christmas advertising should be continued 


throughout the year. It usually shows the merchandise, rN 
and mentions prices, with very little blah. "Ve ~ / 
* * * 


Slogan for Ace comb: “I Do Your Part.” 
{19} 


here Does the Automobile 


eet Owner’s Dollar Go? 


NEW study of salesmen’s 

automobiles made by SALES 

MANAGEMENT _ shows _ that 

the average business passen- 
ger car travels 20,000 miles a year, 
uses 1,333 gallons of gasoline, and 
177 quarts of oil. 

Analysis of where the fleet owner’s 
dollar goes shows expenditures for gas 
and lubrication account for from 35% 
to 50% of the total cost. On this 
page are presented three pie-charts 
showing a breakdown of costs for 
three typical fleets, in the first two 
cases for the year 1934, in the other, 
on a cumulative basis, for the life of 
the cars. In all cases these fleets are 
company-owned. 

One company operating a fleet of 
approximately 100 cars, which includes 
Fords, Chevrolets and Plymouths, 
made an analysis of costs by makes 
of cars. The figure on all costs per- 
mile for Chevrolets was $.03810; for 
Fords, $.03860; for Plymouths, 
$.03839. Lowest cost per mile for a 
large fleet was that reported by Mor- 
ton Salt Company for 286 Ford V-8’s: 
$.0283. 


Salesmen-Owned Cars Cost 


More 


A new survey made in November 
by Runzheimer & Company of Chi- 
cago shows that among the 140-odd 
companies reporting approximately 
one-third of the fleets are company- 
owned. In SALES MANAGEMENT'S 
collation of figures from many sources, 
this percentage seems reasonable, but 
on the basis of the proportion of the 
total number of cars in operation by 
salesmen, this magazine estimates that 
45% of the cars are company-owned. 

In the Runzheimer study, the small- 
est fleet checked consisted of two cars; 
the largest, 2,200. The straight aver- 
age is 175 cars, but the median, or 
typical fleet, is approximately 40 cars 
for company-owned fleets. 

Fleets made up of cars individually 
owned by salesmen ranged from two 
cars to 1,200. These average 53 cars 
to the fleet, but the median fleet was 
20 cars. Average annual mileage, per 
car, for company-owned cars, was 
22,000 miles; for cars owned by sales- 
men, 19,500. 

The average cost per mile for com- 
pany-owned cars was found to be 3.3 
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cents; for salesman-owned cars, 5.1 
cents. The spread in costs for com- 
pany-owned cars was from 2 cents a 
mile to 5 cents; for salesman-owned 
cars, from 3.6 cents to 7.0 cents. 

The Runzheimer study showed that 
it is the rule that companies allow 
their salesmen a flat, fixed reimburse- 
ment on the per mile basis. Breaking 
down the rates for salesman-owned 
cars, the figures revealed this: 


Flat rate Per 
per mile cent 
a en rere 6 
ee ea Pe ee re ee 20 
—— ;  <étenidanzenieaunbin nd 36 
|. Sere pe ee ee 10 
ee te ate tance nidanattals 22 
Sg ena neitiadedes Swans 6 


Four distinct methods were found 
for financing car operations. These 
are: 

No auto allowance paid, which 
means that the salesman, whether on 
salary or commission, was required to 
pay his car expenses out of his earn- 
ings, 10%. 

Flat rate, on a per mile basis, 62%. 

Flat rate, on a per day or per month 
basis, 16%. 

Standard cost basis, or other meth- 
od, 12%. 

The study of company-owned fleets 
showed that 97% of them were oper- 
ating light, low-cost cars. The table 
shows: 


Mixed fleets, Ford, Chevrolet and 


ME. as hcie wa aie Pawnee oe 65% 
OEE tp eee a 13% 
CROVIONENS OOIF 2. occ ci ectvdewsss 13% 
Plymouths only ................ 6% 
ye ee 3% 


Flaws in Flat-Rate Plan 


“Which make of car has proved 
most satisfactory?” was one of the 
questions asked. The replies in per- 
centages of all fleets answering this 
question, condensed in a table, sum- 
marizes: 


EE TCT ET Ee 37% 
NE AD Duta irabinhrtne are de alpha aa aeotan ela 21% 
RRR Ae ronan ier 14% 
I rai acing ih latabes hcis Gits gee lan de 7% 
No preference stated............. 21% 

Some food for reflection is evi- 


denced by the fact that the average 
cost, per mile, for company-owned 
fleets is 3.3 cents while for salesman- 
owned cars the rate starts at 3.6 cents 
and from there works upward to 7 
cents. 


No. 1. This fleet consists of about 1,000 
cars, mostly Fords, Chevrolets and Ply- 
mouths, whose total mileage for the ac- 
counting year ran slightly above 8,000,000. 
Total cost was $365,236 for the year. 


DEPRECIATION 


22.2% 


No. 2. This fleet consists of 100 cars, 
Fords, Chevrolets and Plymouths, which 
operated for a total mileage of 2,206,000 
in 1934. Total cost was $84,501 for the year. 


OEPRECIATION 


i724 


No. 3. 


This analysis is based on cumu- 
lative figures on 286 Ford V-8’s operated 
for a total of 11,736,000 miles. Total cost 
was $332,145 over the entire period of 
operation. 
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Approximately 20% of the com- 
sanies queried reported that their 
present set-up for automobile costs 
was unsatisfactory. Some of the rea- 
sons given by the dissatisfied fleet 
operators (salesman-owned cars) are 
as follows: 

‘Changing conditions, changes in 
territories and changes in types of 
cars are not reflected in the flat rates 
used.” 

“We believe we could operate com- 
pany-owned cars for less,” 

“The company feels that the rate we 


Made in America 
130 Companies 1n 


HE Made in America Club, 
Inc., has set out energetically 
to make American business and 
American labor profitable. 

In less than three months 130 
manufacturing companies have agreed 
to participate in its “Buy American” 
movement. At the headquarters of 
the club, in the Graybar Building, 
New York, have been received 125,- 
000 signed pledges of the personnel 
of these companies, from presidents 
and board chairmen to watchmen and 
janitors. 

Each of these individuals has said: 
“I hereby pledge myself to buy, so 
far as is practicable, only products 
made or grown in America, by Amer- 
ican labor, of American materials— 
and thereby protect my job, give work 
to my fellow Americans, and maintain 
the American standard of wages.” 

Each company is distributing also 
among its workers lapel buttons, ‘Give 
Work” circulars, automobile slogan 
plates, automobile stickers. Each is 
using “Buy American’ stickers on let- 
ters, pay envelopes and packages, and 
is helping to spread the story among the 
various war veterans’ organizations, the 
D. A. R., chambers of commerce and 
other groups. Some are stressing 
“Buy American” in their general ad- 
vertising campaigns. And some, in 
addition to paying, like the others, fox 
the material which they distribute, are 
contributing money to this non-profit, 
non-political program. 

And this month, with the object of 
getting 5,000,000 individual pledges 
and 1,000 companies by the end of 
1936, the Made in America Club will 
launch a weekly network radio pro- 
gram and its own national magazine. 

The radio series, expected to start 
with a half-hour program on the NBC 
air the second week in January, will 
present American singers and speakers 
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allow, 5 cents per mile, is too high.” 


“Our costs are more than railroad 
fare would be.” 

‘Motor car costs are too expensive 
for extensive mileage.” 

“We operate on a per day basis, 
allowing from $1 to $5 a day, de- 
pending on circumstances, and realize 
we are not on a scientific basis.” 

“Our method invites much misun- 
derstanding and argument.” 

“Our men say what we allow them 
is not enough.” This company allows 
3.6 cents per mile. 


Club Wins 
3 Months 


and a prominent master of ceremo- 
nies,—perhaps, Edwin C. Hill. It 
would run weekly thereafter, on a 15- 
minute basis. 

The magazine, unnamed at this 
writing, will be sent free to every 
pledge signer and only to them. It 
will carry advertising. There are 
some national advertisers in the club 
now, Captain F. X. A. Eble, man- 
ager, told SM. Within four days 
after the magazine idea was conceived 
last month, two pages had _ been 
signed. Captain Eble expected 25 
advertisers for the first 64-page issue. 
“Unlike other national magazines,” he 
said, ‘‘we shall be able to show that 
all our readers are employed. We 
shall also show that all our advertis- 
ers and readers are actively engaged 
in the “Buy American’ movement.” 
The magazine will be operated as a 
separate corporation. 


a 


Kaiden 


Captain F, X. A. Eble 


President of the Made in America 
Club is John W. Kieckhefer, Kieck- 
hefer Container Corporation, Milwau- 
kee; vice-presidents are Francis P. 
Garvan, Chemical Foundation, Inc., 
and Brice P. Disque, U. S. Distrib- 
uting Corporation, both of New York. 
Emil Kekish, New York, former U. S. 
commercial attache, is treasurer. Em- 
pire Trust Company of New York is 
depository, and John I. Robinson, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, general 
counsel. Captain Eble also is manag- 
ing director of American Match Insti- 
tute. 

The club has no salaried person- 
nel. Captain Eble and the other of- 
ficers and the members of the advis- 
ory council are contributing their 
time. The American Match Institute 
—fighting to hold the American match 
market against the invasion of Russian, 
Japanese and Swedish products—is 
glad to contribute headquarters and 
clerical staff. 

Captain Eble could not divulge the 
names of all the participants. Some 
of the larger ones, he said, have in- 
ternational business. Forty-two of 
them are rated at more than $1,000,- 
000. 


Small Firms Need Most Aid 


The club is primarily concerned, 
though, he added, im protecting man- 
ufacturers affected by foreign compe- 
tition, many of which are small con- 
cerns. Seventy-eight per cent of 
American manufacturing companies, 
he pointed out, employ less than 100 
people. These are the concerns which 
have had the toughest-going against 
large-scale competition from at home 
and abroad. 

Present participants represent 22 in- 
dustries and have headquarters in 27 
states. All 38 members of the United 
States Pottery Association, with a total 
of about 10,000 employes, have joined 
the movement. So have the 14 mem- 
bers of the American Match Institute 
which, including their chemical and 
lumber subsidiaries, have about 25,- 
000. Several toy manufacturers have 
joined. Some of the other members 
are Elgin National Watch Company, 
Utah Oil Refining Company, Boga- 
lusa Paper Company, Bogalusa, Lou- 
isiana; Colorado Fuel & Iron Com- 
pany, Matthiesen Alkali Works of 
America, New York, with plants in 
various sections of the country; North 
American Lace Company and Conti- 
nental Mills, both of Philadelphia; 
Nestor Johnson Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago; American Fabrics 
Company, Bridgeport; White Pine 
Lumber Company, Orofino, Idaho; 
Sun Rubber Company, Barberton, 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Payroll Tax Brings Problems on 


Handling of Sales Compensation 


OW will the new payroll tax 
affect your company with re- 
spect to its contracts with 
salesmen and sales agents? 

At least a score of important ques- 
tions have arisen with respect to the 
status of salesmen—especially commis- 
sion salesmen—under the new Social 
Security Act. Not all of them can be 
answered categorically now, but here 
at least are some facts and considera- 
tions which any company can lay be- 
fore its own attorneys for counsel and 
interpretation in specific reference to 
the details of contracts now in force 
in your company, or those coming up 
for renewal. 

According to a report received this 
week from Congressional Intelligence 
headquarters at Washington, the status 
of salesmen defies broad rulings. The 
first question that arises is: Are sales- 
men, insurance agents, stock broker- 
age salesmen, etc., employes for the 
purposes of the Act? Congressional 
Intelligence says: ‘The Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau’s regulations will not be 
definite rulings, but will be elastic. 


The Bureau intends to base any ruling 
on who is an employe and who is not 
for the purposes of the Act on a strict- 
ly legal definition. The regulations, as 
now drawn, will not be definite guides 
in more than 50% of the cases where 
salesmen are involved. The purpose 
is to have employers seek rulings in 
each individual case where the issue 
is not clear cut. 

“What does this ‘legal’ interpreta- 
tion mean? Practically it means that 
if the law interprets an employer-em- 
ploye relation, it is such for the pur- 
poses of the Act generally 
speaking, if the worker is under the 
direct control of the employer whether 
his duties are within or without the 
walls of the building in which the 
chief officer usually transacts the busi- 
ness; if he is covered by an employe 
compensation act or some other em- 
ployer-insurance provision; if his term 
of employment is governed by the em- 
ployer; if his duties make him an 
agent and legally liable as an agent— 
he is an employe for the purposes of 
the Social Security Act. 


“He said I taught him more about closing a sale than 
his sales manager ever did.” 


Check These Points with 
Your Legal Counsel 


| 
If You Employ Salesmen— | 


1. Should our present contracts 
with salesmen, commission agents, 
brokers, etc., be revised in any 
way to avoid excessive payroll 
taxes, especially with reference to 
the handling of expenses? 

2. Are our present methods of 
payroll accounting such that we 
are protected in case expense 
items are protested? 

3. Is our legal relation with 
representatives such that in cases 
where they hire assistants we are 
liable for payroll taxes on the | 
salaries of those assistants? 

4. What is the legal situation | 
with regard to drawing accounts | 
(are they legally loans?) and | 
bonuses (can any or all parts of 
these be classified as gifts?) ? 


“The fact that a worker gains his 
livelihood on a commission basis is no 
criterion and does not exempt him as 
legally being a non-employe. This is 
of significance in nearly every case 
where the salesman question comes up. 
Where, however, the worker is an in- 
dependent contractor he is not usually 
an employe for the purposes of the 
Act. 

“The trend is definitely toward in- 
clusion of as wide a range of workers 
as possible under the provisions of the 
Act. This may mean a shift of em- 
ployer-employe contracts beginning 
next year so as to make such border- 
line workers non-employes for the pur- 
poses of the Act. Where salesmen 
work on the basis of profits from the 
business (not a commission on their 
own sales), which in effect makes them 
partners, they probably would not be 
held as employes. Likewise if they can 
be made independent contractors they 
are exempt from being classed as em- 
ployes.” 

A new copyrighted report from the 
Alexander Publishing Company which 
covers various phases of the Social 
Security Act answers several direct 
questions thus: 

“Will amounts paid to salesmen as 
commissions, board and room, and 
bonuses be taxable as wages? 


“The Federal Social Security Act is in- 
definite as to just what will be considered 
taxable wages. The term ‘wages’ is defined 
merely as ‘all remuneration for employ- 
ment.’ Commissions and bonuses are re- 
muneration for employment and those un- 
doubtedly are taxable. However, a ques- 
tion sometimes may arise as to whether a 
payment is a bonus or a gift . . . room and 
board will undoubtedly constitute a tax- 
able compensation except perhaps in the 
case of a salesman who is on the road. 
This conclusion would seem warranted by 
analogy to the treatment of the same sub- 
ject under income tax law. Article 23 

(Continued on page 62) 
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THE WHIRL of GOOD BUSINESS CAINS 


ULMINATING a GOOD business 
(« with a holiday “boom,” 

Oklahomans sent business whirling 
into higher speed for the New Year! 
Retail sales received a flying start with 


* —- to 32°, increase in December, 
y 


closely followed by wholesale sales, 
which were up 15°, to 25%. Decem- 
ber bank debits accelerated business 
with a 24.7°/, gain that swelled Okla- 
homa City's trade volume $15,710,000. 
All down the line business is gathering 
speed. Roger Babson places Oklahoma 
among "tops" in the nation's outstand- 


ing sales areas today! @ Oklahoma's 
greatest market . . . the Oklahoma City 
trade area, where practically half the 
state's retail sales are made. . . re- 
sponds quickly and generously to ad- 
vertising in the Oklahoman and Times. 
These newspapers are invited guests in 
9 out of every 10 Oklahoma City 
homes; in 3 out of every 5 in the trade 
area. And, they give advertisers this 
thorough, effective circulation cover- 


age at the LOWEST MILLINE RATE 
IN THE STATE! 


DAILY OKLAHOMAN -- OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


National Representative: 
JANUARY 1, 1936 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Acme 


New NBC Head: Lenox R. Lohr sue- 
ceeds Merlin H. Aylesworth as president 
of the National Broadcasting Company. 
The latter is now chairman of the board 
of R-K-O. Mr. Lohr was a major with 
the A. E. F.,, editor of the journal of 
the Society of American Military Engi- 
neers, and general manager of the Cen- 
tury of Progress and of the later Chicago 
Exposition. 


N.F.S.E. Charter Members 
to Meet This Month 


A meeting of the charter members 
of the National Federation of Sales 
Executives has been called for Mon- 
day, January 6, at the Biltmore Hotel, 
New York. At this time the constitu- 
tion and by-laws, which have been 
already submitted to the charter mem- 
bers, will be acted upon for official 
adoption, as will also the list of in- 
dividuals who have been selected as 
directors and officers by the nominat- 
ing committee. 

Following this meeting, the com- 
mittee on organization will discontinue 
its activities and the Federation will 
proceed as an active going body, de- 
veloping association memberships 
among the various clubs, societies and 
associations concerned with sales or 
marketing and the teaching thereof, 
and also individual memberships on 
the basis for which provision is made 
in the constitution. According to pres- 
ent plans, the Federation will concen- 
trate on a limited number of specific 
objectives. and will develop a special- 
ized program to further progress un- 
der each of the objectives for which 
the Federation is chartered. 

Recent additions to the charter mem- 
bership include: Keith S$. McHugh, 
assistant vice-president, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company; Elmer 
W. Rietz, general sales manager, The 
Powers Regulator Company; and Elon 
G. Pratt, vice-president, Smokador 
Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
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N entirely new plan to stimu- 
late merchandise sales through 
churches, members of various 
missionary and semi-religious 

organizations and the supporters of 
charitable institutions is scheduled to 
start next month. It is to have ‘‘the 
good of the Goodwin Plan without its 
headaches.” 

The details were worked out by The 
Religious Press Association, Philadel- 
phia, and are to be announced in 
one-page-plus-one-column advertising 
spreads in February issues of The 
Church Home Unit—15 Protestant 
and Catholic lay magazines reaching 
about 565,000 national subscribers. 

Under the new plan, church people 
and organization members will deposit 
box tops or other evidences of pur- 
chase in church or meeting room re- 
ceptacles. These proofs of purchase are 
to be collected by one person acting as 
a secretary in each church and _for- 
warded to The Manufacturers Church 
Aid Association at Philadelphia, or- 
ganized to operate the plan. 

M.C.A.A. then distributes them to 
the participating manufacturers. Each 
manufacturer sends his check to 
M.C.A.A., which deducts one-third for 
operating and promotion costs and re- 
mits the balance to the originating 
church or organization for allocation 
to whatever charities or benefit funds it 
may have selected. 

Thus the plan works without any 
investment by manufacturers; without 
an army of local ‘‘broadcasters” such 
as was contemplated by the Goodwin 
Plan; and it is promoted by combined 
advertising of the plan and its partici- 
pating products in the 15 religious 
magazines—-possibly in other religious 
and fraternal magazines and trade pub- 
lications too—instead of in local news- 
papers. 

The products are to be listed in a 
“shopping guide” in folder form to be 
posted and distributed to church mem- 
bers instead of in bulky catalogs such 
as were printed at the start of the 
Goodwin Plan last Spring—most of 
which now languish in_ storage 
throughout the country. 

Allan E. Shubert, manager of The 
Religious Press Association and mov- 
ing spirit in M.C.A.A., believes the 
new plan is proving much more attrac- 
tive to manufacturers than did Adolph 
Goodwin’s program—for several rea- 
sons. 

It is flexible enough to permit a 
manufacturer to withdraw at any time 
on 90 days’ notice. It does not re- 


Church Papers Have New ““Goodwin 
Plan”? Minus Its Headaches 


quire all manufacturers to pay the 
same percentage in rebates. Instead, 
M.C.A.A. and each manufacturer agree 
upon a rebate based in part upon the 
normal profit margin on each product. 
Rebates already decided upon range 
from three to six cents per dollar of re- 
tail price. 

The volume of advertising is to be 
determined, from month to month, by 
the bulk of current rebates. M.C.A.A. 
buys the space, paying for the first 
month’s insertions out of a capital 
fund of $100,000, of which $60,000 
has already been subscribed. This 
fund is provided by interested invest- 
ors, some of them participating manu- 
facturers; but it was mot raised as a 
levy against these companies. 

Mr. Shubert tells SALES MANAGE- 
MENT the following products are defi- 
nitely scheduled for the plan: Bost 
toothpaste and powder ; Sapolin cleans- 
ing soap and powder; Venida hair 
goods; Chore Girl (kitchen cleanser 
made by Metal Textile Company) ; 
Tao tea; Fougera perfumes and Vapex; 
Wilbert’s No-Rub floor wax and furni- 
ture polish; Burnett's extracts, fruit 
coloring and liquid ice cream mix; 
Flash cleansers, metal and silver pol- 
ish; Kreml hair tonic and shampoo; 
Barbasol shaving cream and razor 
blades. All of these were Goodwin 
Plan products except Tao tea. 


Operations Start Immediately 


Enlistment of churches in the new 
plan will start as soon as the first list 
of products is complete. A number of 
widespread charitable institutions, how- 
ever, have decided to take part and 
will explain the plan to more than a 
million of their regular contributors 
in their January mailings. 

Although efforts are now being 
made in Chicago to secure court per- 
mission to resuscitate the original 
Goodwin Plan on a new basis, no de- 
cision has been announced. Mr. Schu- 
bert tells SM none of the parties in- 
terested in trying to revive the Good- 
win Plan has approached M.C.A.A. 
and there is no connection between 
the two factors. 

However, M.C.A.A. expects its 
manufacturers to redeem whatever evi- 
dences of purchase were filed for re- 
bate last year under the Goodwin Plan 
—if these can be found. Nobody 
knows what dollar volume this may 
attain, but M.C.A.A. backers think it 
will be counted in hundreds, not 
thousands, of dollars. 
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As far as your products are concerned, he will 
pass out of the picture, unless he can find the 


retail outlets that sell them. There’s an easy way 


to take care of this—adequate representation in 


the classified telephone directory. 
Many well-known advertisers and their dealers 
are proving the value of this means of identifi- 


cation. Kelvinator, Mimeograph, Philco, Willard, 


A LISTING, LIKE THIS ONE, IN THE CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE 
HIM A 


WOULD HELP 
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MAKE 


Foot Saver are a few of the many trademarks 
you will find in the yellow pages —and under 
these brands appear the local outlets. 

Let us tell you more about this. Communicate 
with Trade Mark Service Division, American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, 195 _ 
Broadway, New York, or 311 W. Wash- q 
ington Street, Chicago. 


DIRECTORY, 
CUSTOMER 


Attitude Test Shows Womenand Old 


People Favor Advertising Most 


This, the seventeenth of a series 
of surveys conducted for SALEs 
MANAGEMENT by the Market 
Research Corporation of Amer- 
ica, was suggested by Dr. Paul 
Lazarsfeld and executed under 
the direction of Percival White 
and Pauline Arnold, and defi- 
nitely points to a skeptical atti- 
tude toward advertising on the 
part of young people and a feel- 
ing among all groups that the 
government should control: the 
trustworthiness of advertising. 
Fourteen questions dealing with 
attitudes toward advertising are 
answered by typical consumers. 
The answers are analyzed and 
interpreted by Philip Salisbury, 
executive editor of SALEs 
MANAGEMENT. 


DVERTISING definitely per- 
forms an educational function. 
. . . It is by no means abso- 
lutely trustworthy but there 

is no adequate equivalent for it. . . 
Some degree of government control is 
almost unanimously favored. ... Wom- 
en are less skeptical about advertising 
than men. . . . Those under 30 are 
far more inclined to lift the quizzical 
eyebrow than the middle-aged and old. 
These are some of the positive con- 
clusions that may be drawn from the 
attitude test conducted last month by 
the Market Research Corporation of 
America for SALES MANAGEMENT 
among approximately 1,000 typical 
consumers. Roughly one-third of the 
respondents lived in Newark; one- 
third in Rochester, St. Louis, Minne- 


apolis and New Orleans; 11% in :the, | 


agricultural small town of Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Iowa, and the remainder in Pa- 
cific Coast cities. 

The study was planned by Dr. Paul 
Lazarsfeld and the idea was conceived 
and first tried out by him and Robert 
MacMaurry several years ago at the 
Psychological Institute of Vienna. A 
study similar to this one was made a 
year ago by the Market Research Cor- 
poration of America among the same 
number of consumers and the results 
coincide closely. Only the answers to 
the statement “most advertising fools 
the public” were radically different 
this year. 
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The relationships in the answers to 
all statements except that one are so 
similar in the two studies that we be- 
lieve the conclusions to be sound even 
though from a statistical point of view 
the samples in individual cities are 
small. 

The 984 respondents answered the 


- 14 statements. reproduced in Chart 1 


by checking one of five possible an- 
swers,. namely: I agree strongly; I 
agree; I am indifferent; I disagree; I 
disagree strongly. 

The statements may be divided into 
two different groups, one favorable to 
advertising, the other unfavorable. 
Agreement with a favorable statement 
is scored positively, and agreement 
with an unfavorable statement is 
scored negatively. “I agree” is scored 
1; “I strongly agree’’ is scored 2. 
Similarly the disagreements are rated. 
The answer “indifferent” is scored 
zero. 


These points, when totaled, give a 
score for each subject. The complete 
scoring range is from minus 28 to plus 
28. Actually, very few questionnaires 
score as high as 20 points, and the 
great majority fall between minus 10 
and plus 10. 

This method of determining the 
public attitude gives a statistical meas- 
urement which is easy to handle and 
which provides a sensitive scale of con- 
victions. If you ask a man if he likes 
advertising a great many factors may 
enter which would make his answer 
unreliable. But if you ask the same 
question in 14 different forms, always 
taking it from a new angle, it is high- 
ly probable that in such a cross ques- 
tionnaire you will get a clear picture 
of the respondent’s mind. The tests 
show quite conclusively a consistency 
of attitude in the answers by the aver- 
age respondent. 

If the public thought that advertis- 


Advertising | Attitudes by Age and Sex 


(CHART 1) 


Plus means favorable toward advertising; 
minus is unfavorable; figures are percentages 


4. Too much money is spent for adver-| 
EAST ic ie mar a | 46 | 54 


5. Most advertising gives the public 
essential knowledge of an article... . 68 32 


6. Most testimonials used in advertising 


are pure swindle.................. 36 64 

7. Only through advertising can the pub- 
lic know what isinthe market.......| 74 26 

>: [J 8. Advertising should be replaced by 
daily governmental bulletins....... . . 57 43 

9. The government should control the 
trustworthiness of advertising. . .. . . 24 76 

10. There is little to be said in favor of 
EE wiinga oS aaeces aban Kases 75 25 

11. No adequate equivalent for advertis- 
Ingcanbefound................... 62 38 

12. Highly advertised brands are more 
IE cwatacbeserviadndaweed 46 54 

13. Buying by advertisements helps you 
to save much money................| 45 55 

14. Advertising is the life blood of quack- 
Mek aauitisevee chavede veensacdis 47 53 


YOUNG | OLD ) MALE FEMALE TOTAL 
STATEMENT 

+ | - + - + ~- + - + - 

1. Advertising is valuable consumers’ 
SR ckdcitcidns oxussanbaaks 72 28 85 15 76 24 82 18 79 21 
2. Most advertising fools the public....| 43 57 49 51 46 54 46 54 46 54 

3. Without advertising this world would 
become a dreary morgue.......... 48 52 57 43 51 49 54 46 52 48 


47 53 48 52 45 55 47 53 


78 22 70 30 7 23 74 26 


62 38 60 40 58 42 59 41 


22 76 24 78 22 7 23 


59 41 51 49 56 44 54 4% 


61 39 51 49 57 43 54 


48 52 44 56 51 49 47 53 


Men and women over thirty reacted more favorably toward advertising than younger 

people on each of the fourteen statements in this attitude test. Women believe more 

strongly in advertising than men. The composite “score” for advertising is 5.4 out of 
a theoretically possible 28. 
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NONE SO SMALL—(right) New York sweltered in 
a heat wave on July 2, 1934, and a kindly policeman 
tried to revive one small sufferer in City Hall Park. 
Victor Twyman, News cameraman, made the shot. Red 
Ribbon, second prize, Pictorial classification. 


‘TRAGEDY—There Lies His Wife. On May 2, 1935, R. F. Cranston, News 
cameraman, was finishing a Brooklyn assignment, heard that a woman had been 
killed in an automobile accident nearby. He took this moving picture which won 
the Blue Ribbon, first prize, among Spot News pictures in the Press Photographers’ 
Association exhibit. 


COBRA EYE—Released from the hospital where he 


had spent ten weeks recovering from four bullets, the 


Tue Press Photographers’ Association 
of New York held its first photographic 
exhibit at Rockefeller Center, December 
10-15. . . with 350 photographs by 100 
newspaper photographers in the metropoli- 
tan area...and 58 eminent judges who passed 
on composition, technique, human interest 
. . . Of the six awards, four were won by 
photographers on the staff of The News, 
New York’s Picture Newspaper . . . Better 
pictures make The News a better newspaper 
—and a better advertising medium! If your 
picture in New York isn’t as pleasant as you 
like, let The News improve it! 


THE ff NEWS 


< Y 
NEW YORK'S CEH oicrunt NEWSPAPER 


late Jack Diamond cowers behind his police protector. OOPS—Look Out, Lady!—Two thousand sympathizers with Gandhi stormed 
: Philip Levine, News cameraman, caught this unusual the British Consulate in protest on June 28, 1930, precipitated an hour’s running 
shot which won the Red Ribbon and second prize battle with the New York police. John Tresilian, News cameraman, got this picture. 


in the Spot News class. 
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Gold Ribbon, third prize, in the Spot News class. 
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ing was perfect, that like the king it strongly disagree with the unflattering 


could do no wrong, all men and wom- statements. The resultant score would 
en would strongly agree with the bea positive 28. 
statements favoring advertising and We suggest that SALES MANAGE- 


PUBLIC ATTITUDE TOWARD ADVERTISING 
CI UNFAVORABLE _ ll FAVORABLE. 
SEE CHART I. FOR STATEMENTS 


INFORMATION 


780 723 755 


26! 


204 229 


T-EDUCATION © WKNOWLEDGE VII-KNOWLEDGE 
TRUST WORTHINESS 
612 


530 


526 


454 


458 


372 


II-FOOLING WI-TESTIMONIAL XII-DEPENDABILITY 


ECONOMY 


459 A55 


525 529 


IV-MONEY SPENT XII- MONEY SAVED 
GOVERNMENTAL INTERFERENCE 


732 


586 


396 


252 


VII-SUBSTITUTING IX-CONTROLLING 
GENERAL 


750 


468 le 519 


465 


362 


234 


T-DREARY MORGUE X-LITTLE FAVOR XI-NOEQUIVALENT XIWQUACKERY 


The typical consumer seems to feel this way about advertising: It is definitely in- 
formative and is the best means of learning what is in the market. . . . But it is not as 
trustworthy as it should be for more often than not it fools the public and it is a 
fertile field for the operation of quacks. . .. There are far too many fake testimonials. 
..- Too much money is spent for advertising—and yet buying by advertisements helps 
to save much money. . . . There is no adequate equivalent for advertising—certainly 
it shouldn’t be replaced by daily government bulletins—but it should be controlled 
and regulated by the government so that it may become more trustworthy. To sum up: 
Advertising is valuable (see “Information”) and consumers do not want it abolished 
(see “substituting” under “Governmental Interference,”) but because it is subject to 
abuse (see “Trustworthiness”) they want it controlled by the government. 
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MENT readers answer the statements 
themselves before reading the con- 
sensus that follows. You will find the 
statement in Chart 1. Follow the 
checking and scoring methods out- 
lined in the paragraphs above. State. 
ments 1, 3, 5, 7, 11, 12 and 13 favor 
advertising and if you check agree- 
ment it is a plus score; disagreement 
would be minus. Similarly, it would 
be a plus score for advertising to dis- 
agree with the unflattering statements 
about advertising—2, 4, 6, 8, 9, 10 
and 14, 

If you are typical of the general 
public—which of course you aren’t— 
your score will be slightly over 5, in 
advertising’s favor—5 out of a pos- 
sible 28. The tabulation of the con- 
sumer’s statements shows these inter- 
esting differences: 


Grand total (984)........ 5.4 
Over 30 years (540) ...... 6.4 
Under 30 years (444) ..... 4.3 
 - a 4.8 


Females (480) 


Age Brings Gullibility? 


Thus we find that the group most 
favorable to advertising are men and 
women over 30 years old; that the 
second most favorable group is made 
up of all females, regardless of age; 
that the most critical group consists 
of those men and women under 30 
(no children were included in the 
test); and that males as a group are 
only slightly less critical. 

Geographically the survey shows 
differences which are probably more 
interesting than significant because the 
samples were small. The most favor- 
able attitude was found in the small 
town of Mt. Pleasant, lowa—followed 
closely by St. Louis and the Pacific 
Coast. The least favorable attitude 
was among the young men in Min- 
neapolis, and all groups in Newark 
where the survey was handled by col- 
lege students who in the main are 
more radical than most other groups. 
Here are the point scores for Mt. 
Pleasant and for Newark and Min- 
neapolis combined: 


MALES FEMALES 


Under Over Under Over 

30 30 30 30 

Me. Pleasant ........ 9.5 10.7 9.0 10.4 
Newark-Minneapolis . 0.0 2.2 1.3 2.8 


Among young men in the two large 
cities the favorable and unfavorable 
scores washed each other out, while 
in Mt. Pleasant young men favored 
advertising more strongly than was 
true in any other section or city. 

The survey conducted along exactly 
similar lines a year ago shows these 

(Continued on page 54) 
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The Doctor Looks at Sales Management 


Analysis 
of 
Blood: 


Bloodstream free of impurities (cut-rates, rebates, and other deleterious substances): 
Renewal of blood supply rapid. During the last six months (period in which subject 
was under observation) renewal rate was satisfactorily high: 68.23%. 


Red Corpuscle Count: Analysis of circulation shows number highest since December, 
1932. Print order for current issue is 1,000 higher than January |, 1935. Has fully 
recovered from effects of malnutrition epidemic of Depression cycle. For details of 
that plague see “Pernicious Anemia Among Magazines and Their Mortality Rates" 
in Annals of American Medico-Journalism Vols. 1930-34. 


Reflex 
Action: 


Positive. Instant reaction from readers when studying certain articles. Sometimes 
these knee jerks indicate agreement with articles; again they indicate dispute with 
points advanced. Prognosis of both reactions: Healthy condition. Flabby muscle 
response or none at all would call for immediate editorial operation. 


Posture: 


Good. No editorial curvature toward pet projects or people or away from "dan- 
gerous" subjects. Good example: A & P "pink sheet" insert which has been called 
most outstanding business paper editorial feature of 1935. No leaning backward in 
ultra-conservatism, or radical forward slouch. 


Weight: 


Normal for height. No excess fat in editorial content, but shows tendency to gain in 
direct ratio to nourishment supplied by advertisers. A paunch of words bulks large 
and might impress the laity, but all doctors know it slows up a man, robs him of his 
punch. Weight is all in hard, firm meat. 


Height: 


Patient is growing rapidly. Chart shows his dollar-advertising stature as follows: 
Entire year 1935 up 32.5% from 1934. 
1934 was up 38% from 1933. 
Current January | issue up 65.1% from last year. 


Head Size: 


Normal, despite gains in circulation, weight and height. The subject is under the 
constant care and observation of experienced doctors who neither kid him nor them- 
selves—at least not very much or often. While they know his possibilities of growth 
and improvement it is doubtful if the subject will ever quite live up to all their hopes 
and expectations. 


Treatment: 


Continuation of present regimen during 1936 heartily recommended. 
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Voice: (Above) Nelson Eddy, 

stage and concert star, sings on 

the Voice of Firestone, NBC- 

WEAF network every Monday 

evening. Z. Sweeney & James, 
agency. 


WOR Veteran: “Uncle Don” 
(Don Carney) has been heard in 
his children’s program every eve- 
ning at 6 P.M, for the last seven 
years. During that time he has 
had some 50 sponsors. At present 
he mentions four sponsors during 
his broadcast: Greenwich Sav- 
ings Bank, New York; Interna- 
tional Vitamin Corporation, Calox 
tooth powder and Fairy Soap. 
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Radio Enters 1936 with 


These ‘‘Mike’’ Notables 


a 


Lilac Girl: (Above) Jeanine is the youthful 
singer on Pinaud’s “Lilac Time,” broadcast 
from Monday to Friday evenings over the 
Mutual network. Lord & Thomas is the agency. 


“Life Is a Song”: (Right) And 
Countess Olga Albani sings it for 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills. The 
hook-up covers 25 stations of the 
NBC-WJZ Blue Network; the time 
is Sunday at 9 to 9:30 P.M. Charles 
Previn and his orchestra supply 
the music. Leo Burnett Company, 
Inc., Real Silk’s agency, has re- 
newed the contract. 


Revolving: (Below) Bob Allen and Drew 
Pearson give the inside and the low-down 
on what's and who’s what in the Capital. 
“Washington Merry-Go-Round,” 
named for the book with which they at- 
tained national fame, is sponsored by the 
Gruen Watch Company. It goes over the 
Mutual System. 


Agency, De Garmo & 


Kilbane. 


Showboat: “Lanny 
Ross Presents Maxwell 
House Showboat” is 
the new title of that 
General Foods coffee 
program. He is shown 
with a Singer midget 
and enthralled  chil- 
dren. The program 
has just been renewed 
over 60 stations of the 
NBC-WEAF Network. 
It is heard Thursday 
from 9 to 10 P.M. 
Benton & Bowles, Inc., 
is the agency. In every 
poll of radio favorites 
the “Showboat” has 
for years stood in the 
front rank. 
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NEW! 


@ Modern studios, the last word in studio 
design and construction. 


NEW! 


@ 5000-watt RCA transmitter — high fidelity 
throughout — the finest equipment money 
can buy. 


NEW! 


@ Programs produced by a brilliant staff of 
artists and production men. 


NEW! 


@ Listening audience, the highest type of 
radio entertainment brought to scores of 
cities and communities which never be- 
fore have been within the primary 
coverage area of ANY radio station. 
More than 2,000,000 persons in KFBK’S 
primary area. 


SACRAMENTO 


K F B K CALIFORNIA 


Owned and operated by the James 
McClatchy Company, for more than 78 years 
publishers of The Sacramento Bee, the 1934 
Pulitzer Prize Winner. KFBK is one of 
the McClatchy California Radio Stations, 
which include KMJ, Fresno; KWG, Stock- 
ton, and KERN, Bakersfield. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
Joseph McGillyra Walter Biddick 
485 Madison Avenue Company 


568 Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


1358 Russ Building 

San. Francisco, Calif. 

919 N. Michigan Avenue 1038 Exchange Bldg. 
Chicago, Hl. Seattle 


New York City 
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NEW AND RENEWING CAMPAIGNS ON THE AIR 


Pulse-Quickener: (Below) Feminine hearts 
jump several beats when handsome Leslie 
Howard, stage and screen luminary, broad- 
casts dramatizations of short stories and 
novels for Hind’s Honey & Almond Cream. 
Lehn & Fink Products Company; CBS 
network; Kenyon & Eckhardt agency. 


amie 1 eee ak @ 


Air Serenade: Loretta Lee is supported by the Four Eton Boys, Isham Jones 

leads the orchestra, and Pat Weaver and Harry Von Zell stand ready to do their 

stuff for United Cigar Stores’ “Good Evening Serenade.” Mutual network; pro- 
duced by agents Young & Rubicam. 


Phoney Patient: “Dr.” 
Parkyakarkus examines 
Patient Eddie Cantor, as 
Jimmy Wallington looks 
on. None of the trio is 
so unwell as to forget 
mentioning Pebeco tooth- 
paste, their sponsor. The 
program is being contin- 
ued by Lehn & Fink over 
the WABC-Columbia sys- 
tem each Sunday evening 
from 8 to 8:30P.M. Len- 
nen & Mitchell agency. 


Now, Mr. Bones: (Right) Gus 
Van, interlocutor of the Sin- 
clair Refining Company Min- 
strels, starts to tell a story with 
burnt-cork accent. NBC is the 
system conveying the quips and 
tunes of the show; Federal is 
- the agency. See “Marketing 
Flashes” for story of program: 


Help! (Below) Arline Blackburn 

shrieks for the Eno (fruit salts) 

Crime Club, which is to run for 26 

weeks more on the NBC network. 

N. W. Ayer & Son is the agency. 

Eno has been on the air for 500 
times. 


25th Century: (Above) Buck Rogers and 

his companions experience weird and won- 

derful adventures in the 25th Century. 

It’s all in the interest of Cream of Wheat 

and whetted juvenile breakfast appetites. 

The radio chain: CBS; the agency: J. 
Walter Thompson. 
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Marketing Flashes 


- New Products—New Jobs—Sales Strategy—Promotions 
L —QOld Companies with Young Ideas Look Forward 


Sunkist Glows 

California Fruit Growers Exchange 
feels it’s not a bad old world. Citrus 
groves of the Sunkist State and Ari- 
zona have just finished marketing the 
record-busting crop of 108,616 cars— 
20,000 more than last year. 

According to reasonable estimates, 
these gold and lemon shaded fruits had 
a delivered value of $144,000,000. 
Exchange advertising for the season 
totaled more than $2,000,000. In its 
28-year history the association has in- 
vested some 21 millions in advertising 
—and has made the orange a break- 
fast-table staple, instead of a holiday 
novelty. 


Flintkote Book 


Hundreds of building material mer- 
chandisers have helped the Flintkote 
Company, New York, prepare its new- 
est sales manual, ‘Facts About Roof- 
ing.” Illustrated with photographs by 
famed Margaret Bourke-White and a 
drawing by artist Si Goesle, the shiny- 
covered book does double duty as a 
manual for distributors and as a port- 
folio in direct sales work with con- 
sumers. 

Processes in the manufacture of as- 
phalt roofings are explained so that 
anyone can recognize the merits of dif- 
ferent roofing products. Tables and 
specifications for figuring roof areas, 
descriptions of the Flintkote line, lab- 
oratory test results, and information 
are so presented that dealers and the 
public can understand them. A cross- 
index locates any item. 


Down on the Farm 


There are more Farmer Grays cart- 
ing away a load of hay than at any 
time in the country’s history. A year 
ago today—the latest figures available 
—Gray, his wife, the young ‘uns, and 
Hiram the hired man, numbered 32,- 
799,000—a gain of 270,000 from the 
year previous. 

During 1934 some 994,000 Farmer 
Browns were plumb wore out plowing 
the south forty and moved to town. 
But about 783,000 city folks decided 
to go back to overalls, rural free de- 
livery and really fresh eggs. Then, 
there was a surplus of 481,000 farm 
births over deaths. Just about the 
same increase was registered in 1933. 

All of which lends emphasis to Har- 
vey S. Firestone’s statement on his 
67th birthday. The tire manufacturer 
declared ‘The rubber industry has just 
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started to grow. Ahead is an un- 
touched market. It is the furnishing 
of tires for 24,000,000 farm vehicles. 
‘ Many tractors already are 
equipped with tires. The future will 
see more of them. Shod with rubber, 
tractors can be built of lighter mate- 
rials and at lower cost.” 

The Indianapolis branch of the In- 
ternational Harvester Company is brag- 
ging in big’ newspaper space, ‘‘Last 
December even the optimists frowned 
when we announced we were ordering 
a trainload of tractors for Central In- 
diana farmers. 

“We have ordered four trainloads 
of tractors and dairy equipment for 
1936 delivery. What will their re- 
marks be this year?” 

The obvious, and only possible, re- 
mark is, “What's the matter with 
Farmer Gray? He’s all right! Who's 
all right?”” You know the rest. 


name designating its principal product. 

. Nation Wide Drug Distributors, 
Inc., drug specialty sales organization 
with offices in 23° cities, moves into 


larger Manhattan quarters. Firm sells 
to independents, chains, department 
and syndicate stores. Billings- 
Chapin Company, Cleveland paint and 
varnish makers, appoints R. E. Don- 
nelly as director of sales. He used to 
be g.s.m. of the F. O. Pierce Com- 
pany, Brooklyn; Eastern s.m. of the 
Creo-Dipt Company, North Tona- 
wanda, New York. . Randall M. 
Snow takes over the job of directing 
sales promotion for Harvey-Whipple, 
Inc., Springfield, Massachusetts, oil 
burner manufacturing engineers. For- 
merly Mr. Snow had the same post 
with National Radiator, of Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania. . . . W. Hayes Clarke 
is boosted from assistant to manager 
of radio sales of the General Electric 
Supply Corporation. He’s been in the 
radio game since 1922, when he joined 
Atwater Kent ; with GE fora year... . 

Baltus Rolfs, sales and merchandis- 
ing manager of Amity Leather Prod- 
ucts, West Bend, Wisconsin, for the 
20 years Amity has been in busi- 


Kraft-Phenix reusable packages see stars. 


Star Salesmen 


Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation 
reports that since redesigning its 
“Swankyswig” glass packages, sales 


have spread as easily and as quickly 
as their contents: Seven flavors of 
cheese spreads. 

The glasses are reusable as tumblers, 
and now come in larger size; they are 
decorated with red, blue, green or 
black stars. Because they can be 
stacked on pantry shelves housewives 
find them convenient as well as gay. 


Ring in the New ...- 
These men and companies start a 
New Year by making changes: 
Toledo Synthetic Products, Inc., be- 
comes the Plaskon Company, Inc., the 


ness, resigned last August. Now he 
forms a new concern, Baltus Rolfs, 
Inc., in the same town. First item to 
be offered is “Moth Wool,” a moth 
killer. National ads are being pre- 
pared by Cramer-Krasselt agency, Mil- 
waukee. ; 


Tobaceo in Glass 


Ryan-Hampton Tobacco Company, 
Louisville, shatters precedent by putting 
out a pipe tobacco in a highball glass. 
After puffing the contents a buyer can 
sip from the package. Capstan Glass 
makes the container; Anchor Cap and 
Closure the lid. However, Du 
Pont Cellophane Company insists that 
its wrapping around Edgeworth, Jr., 
Larus & Brother’s new lighter tobacco 
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erved — 


ON A GOLDEN 
PLATTER— 


Take the first fifteen coun- 
ties in the country, analyze 
them through any of the ac- 
cepted indices, and Essex 
County, pith of the Newark 
market, will show in each. 
Statistics are ordinarily dry 
as dust. Despite their lack of 
interest, their message some- 
times is cogent—demands 
consideration. The Newark 
market demands the adver- 
tising consideration of every 
manufacturer willing to in- 
vest to make. Its life beats 
a metropolitan rhythm. It 
has a well-rounded ability 
to absorb quickly whatever 
is new, modern, good, be it 
lace-edged pancakes or hand- 
stitched rubber boots. Are 
you selling enough of your 
product in this market? 
Does it get half a chance to 
be sold? This newspaper 
can serve it up to you on a 
golden platter. With prac- 
tically every family in the 
market a reader, reaching 
them thoroughly, and effec- 
tively covering their ability 
and desire to buy, becomes 
a mere matter of a schedule 
in the Newark EVENING 
News. Give up promising 
your product the News. Put 
it on in °36. 


Newark 
Evening 

News 

NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


O’Mara & Ormsneet, INc., General 
Representatives, New York, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles. 
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for pipes and cigarettes, achieves as 
much protection as glass, though, of 
course, a Cellophane highball glass 
might dribble a trifle. 


Growing 


Workmen are digging and delving 
on a $2,000,000 addition to the Ham- 
mond, Indiana, plant of Lever Bros. 
Corporation. Stone & Webster, who 
built the factory, are also in charge of 
this expansion, first unit in an ulti- 
mate $6,000,000 program. Besides 
soaps, with which Lever is practically 
synonymous, the company makes 
“Covo,” a vegetable lard substitute. 
The new addition will contain facil- 
ities for turning out more ‘‘Covo.” 

Though this competitor of Procter 
& Gamble’s “Crisco” is sold only in 
bulk to bakers and such, advertised 
only to the trade, agents Ruthrauff & 
Ryan say the enlarged facilities may 
foretell consumer advertising, retail 
sales. Plans as yet are no further 
along than the workmen excavating 
the foundations. 


Say It with Applejack 

Laird and Company, applejack dis- 
tillers, are trying to unsnarl state and 
municipal liquor regulations to put 
through a scheme of “Apple by tele- 
gtaph.”” Explains President John E. 
Laird: 

“While 60% of our product is sold 
in restaurants, cafes and hotels, we 
estimate that more than 5% of the 
package sales are for gifts. It occurred 
to us that it might be practical for 
people to ‘say it with applejack’ in 
much the same manner as flowers are 
now delivered by telegraph. 

“There is a perfect hash of ever- 
changing state and local laws and 
taxes. . . . However, we expect 
shortly to announce to wholesale and 
retail package dealers the manner in 
which they can deliver our applejack 
to various parts of the country by tele- 
graph legally and profitably. Event- 
ually we hope to operate this campaign 
through the national dealers associa- 
tions in a manner quite similar to 
florists.” 


Master Products 


Tomorrow, January 2, Smith Mc- 
Cord Townsend, Kansas City dry 
goods distributor and manufacturer, 
will take over distribution of Marshall 
Field's lines in ten states of the South- 
west, 

For the past two years the Smith 
McCord Townsend Company has been 
developing a merchandising idea, the 
‘Master Products” plan, Its set-up 
involves some 600 of the wholesaler’s 
crack retailers organized for group 
buying. Thus the small store has been 


able to buy its goods on the same 
basis as larger competitors. The suc- 
cess of this plan has been responsible 
for the tie-up with Marshall Field. 
Howard C. Brown, v.-p. and g.m. 
of S.McC.T., states that other concerns, 
not only in the textile lines, but also 
shoes, clothing, millinery, etc., will 
probably distribute through his com- 
pany, giving it the manufacture and 
distribution of virtually a complete line. 


“Tubs more dangerous than street cars,” 
say insurance companies 


Safer Ablutions 


No more frantic clutching at slip- 
pery towel racks or sudden thuds 
against unyielding porcelain, proclaims 
Briggs Manufacturing Company, De- 
troit. The plumbing ware division of 
that firm has brought out a non-skid 
bathtub to reduce the peril of grime 
prevention. 

Briggs’ innovation has sides with 
the curves reduced and the bottom in 
wave-like formation. Of formed 
metal, instead of cast iron, its porcelain 
finish comes in almost any color you 
can mame. Furthermore, it weighs 
only a third as much as cast iron. 


Radio Whopper 

One announcement on the “Sinclair 
Minstrels” program—one of the oldest 
radio shows—brought more than 
1,000,000 people to the point of sale 
within 48 hours. This feat heralded 
by NBC as the most sensational re- 
sponse to any one-time offer in the his- 
tory of broadcasting, followed the offer 
of a Dinosaur stamp album to every 
child who would go to a Sinclair gas 
service station accompanied by an adult. 
The 1,000,000 albums prepared and 
distributed to dealers were all given 
away within 48 hours and Sinclair has 
now announced that ‘‘2,000,000 more 
albums and 48,000,000 more stamps 
are already on the presses.” 
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MORE COVERAGE OF THE 

RICHEST FARM AREA—SAVING 
HALF THE COST PER FARM 

AND GETTING BET7ER READING 
BY USING THIS SHORT 


Find Your Opportunity to 


INCREASE SALES 
In This Column! 


Automobiles 

New automobile sales to farms 
in these 8 states show 100% 
bigger rate of gain than they do 
in the 40 other states; and they 
own 28% of all farm cars. 

Gasoline—Oil 
See above—what a marker! 
Tires and Batteries 

Biggest of all replacement 
business is found on the farm. 
Money to spend now to put old 
cars in good shape. 
Stoves— Washing Machines 

5 years of neglected home pur- 
chases to make up—and plenty 
of money now! Sell the farm 
homes with the most money for 
the most profitable sales. 

Packaged Foods 

Larger families — money to 
spend for quality foods. Farm 
women buy on quality too and 
these magazines are read as much 
by women as by men. 

Drugs and Cosmetics 

Farm women are just as 
beauty-conscious as city women; 
and farm life calls for bigger 
medicine chests. Sell them! 
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CUT TO BIGGER FARM 
SALES! 


ae 


SPACE BUYERS LEARN HOW TD 
REACH 8 RICHEST FARM STATES 


first! 


FIND IT COSTS ONLY 4 AS MUCH PER FARM .. . IN THE 8 
MIDWEST STATES NIW GETTING 14 OF THE FARM INCOME 


[ts easy now to buy farm paper space the ideal way—starting your farm 
paper advertising in the section where farm income is greatest, and then 
spreading the balance out over the section where farm income is smaller. 
Now Midwest Farm Paper Group gives you 76% coverage of the eight Mid- 
west farm states which have 35% of the national farm income to spend. This 
amazing coverage is 18% larger than you get, even by using all 5 of the 
national farm papers, and it costs you only half as much per farm. 

But that is not all! The five papers of the Midwest Perm Paper Unit 
are the most influential with farmers in their local- 
ity, according to no less than 90% of dealers! Take 
a tip from your retailers—they know what sells 
most goods for them and you. Call on the nearest 
Midwest Farm Paper Unit representative for the 
really astonishing facts about spendable income and 
spending plans, in these 8 Midwest farm states. 
This information is worth money to you. 


MIDWEST FARM PAPER UNIT 


WALLACES’ FARMER & IOWA HOMESTEAD PRAIRIE FARMER THE FARMER 
THE NEBRASKA FARMER WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST & FARMER 
6 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
420 Lexington Ave., 1548 Russ Bidg., 3-258 General Motors Bidg., 
250 Park Ave., New York San Francisco Detroit 
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1936 Purchasing Power 
—as Seen from 


Washington 


Washington, December 24. 
AVORABLE factors predominate 
in the sales picture of the new 
year as viewed from the Na- 
tion’s Capital. There will be un- 

favorable factors as always, and these 
will be increased by actions and un- 
certainties incident to a national po- 
litical campaign, but none of them 
now appears to be insurmountable. 
Also, what is one man’s bone of con- 
tention may be another man’s gravy. 

Election uncertainty may cause hesi- 
tancy in capital goods investments, al- 
though that does not necessarily fol- 
low, but campaign spending may 
materially increase consumer business, 
and this promises to be the case in a 
big way during this campaign year. 
Pressure from both sides—from all 
sides if there are more than two—will 
tend to push the consumer mass up 
to a higher feeling of importance and 
an increased desire for the better 
things of life. This very stirring up 
breaks down resistance—gives new 
avenues of approach to the business 
that has something to sell that the 


people want. 
Campaign Spending Significant 


There will be purchasing power and 
it will be exercised if given proper 
inducement. That resulting directly 
from campaign spending will not, of 
course, be the greatest item on the list, 
but it will be no mean item—not when 
one considers modern political methods, 
the trickling of money right down 
through the Nation, the State, the 
county, the city, the ward, the precinct 
and even to the foreman on the street 
gang and the farmer on the road. 

Continuing with the greatest prom- 
ise of purchasing power is agriculture, 
with a 1935 gross income of $8,110,- 
000,000. This is a lot of money. It 
is not up to the all-time peak of 
$16,935,000,000 in 1919, but a bigger 
percentage of it will go into consumer 
and capital goods and less of it into 
blue sky—at least it will if business 
goes after it and offers something for 
it. 

Putting the Berry industrial cooper- 
ation conference, and the resultant 
Council of Industrial Progress, under 
the heading of favorable factors may 
be questioned. Close inspection dis- 
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closes no horns, nor, for that matter, 
any teeth, but the objective is in- 
creased purchasing power for industrial 
workers and smoother sailing for busi- 
ness and industry management. Per- 
haps not too much should be expected 
of it. Yet, in potentialities it ranks 
high on the list of possible favorable 
factors. 


Even the Bonus Will Help 


Government works spending will 
change materially to the advantage of 
private business during the first two 
and one-half months of the year. 
Heavy work will gradually replace the 
lighter type. By March 15 the WPA 
emergency jobs, creating little pur- 
chasing power other than that obtained 
by the workers directly engaged on 
the job, will be giving way to what 
is now scheduled to be peak activity 
on the part of PWA, Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, Resettlement Ad- 
ministration, Housing agencies, and 
other set-ups whose activities call for 
greater incidental employment and 
sales opportunities, 

Whatever else it may mean, the 
veterans’ Adjusted Compensation, or 
bonus, means purchasing power when 
and if it is paid. And it looks very 
much now as though it will be paid 
within the next few months. There is, 
however, considerable doubt as to the 
form, the time and the amount. There 
is a chance that it may be paid in 
bonds, in which case the cash may be 
comparatively slow in getting into the 
channels of business. This is true also 
of the Byrnes-Steiwer plan for having 
the policies mature earlier than in 
1945, the present date, but at some 
other date now still in the future. On 
the other hand, if one of the other 
seriously considered measures is en- 
acted the veterans would immediately 
receive more than $1,700,000,000 in 
cash, and if all interest is forgiven, 
as some of the measures provide, an- 
other quarter of a billion would go 
into the pockets of the country’s cus- 
tomers. 

No one knows how this bonus 
money would be spent. It probably 
would be spent in every possible way 
that money can be spent. In 1931, 
when half of it was made available, 
scattered studies showed that most of 


it went into “things,” and for the 
most part, things with which the re- 
cipient might increase his income, such 
as trucks for the truck-driver and of- 
fice equipment for the office man. 
Much of it went into home-furnish- 
ings. In not a few cases it went to 
the first salesman to make a bid for it. 


Timid Souls Will Be Jittery 


Favorable factors of a negative na- 
ture include inclination on the part 
of the returning members of Congress 
to refrain from passing regulatory 
legislation disturbing to any apprecia- 
ble number of people. The timid soul 
will be given the jitters by some of 
the wild proposals that will be made. 
The mature mind will recognize these 
proposals as nothing more than the 
offspring of the light occupation of 
politics in an election year. 

Some business fear is being aroused 
by the Federal Trade Commission in- 
vestigation into the spread between 
producer and consumer prices of farm 
products, and the present Government 
efforts for “consumer equities and 
parities as well as just first-producer 
equities and parities,” but the matter 
should be of little concern to the busi- 
ness man who knows that his margins 
are fair. He knows that while it is 
true that his margins did not drop as 
did producer and retail prices during 
the general decline, neither are they 
rising so rapidly during the present 
upturn. 


F.T.C. Embraces the World 


With all the current talk of sharing 
the wealth, it might be well to point 
out that the Administration as such— 
that is, the present controlling element 
in the Administration—while wanting 
labor to be profitably employed, also 
wants capital and management to be 
profitably employed. It does, however, 
make a distinction between wealth in- 
vested for the good of the nation, 
and “wealth represented merely by in- 
vestments in sucker-bait and fishing 
licenses.” 

There is public confusion as to the 
possible scope of the F.T.C. investiga- 
tion. It is commonly referred to as 
“the food price investigation.” Actu- 
ally, it includes every raw product 
produced on the face of the earth— 
the things that ultimately become food, 
clothing, shelter, and many of the 
things that go into the production of 
luxuries. At the present writing it 
embraces wheat and milk among the 
food products, and tobacco and cotton 
among the non-food products. By the 
time these lines are 


read it will include Hak 
meat products, 
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The $5,000.00 Cash Proposal 
Calling Philco’s Bluff 


he following telegram was sent on December 9, 1935 


“WESTERN 
UNION 


\ 


- LANCASTER PA DEC 9 1955 
AMES ¥ SKINNER, CHAIRMAN 
PHILCO RADIO AMD TELEVISION CORPORATION 
TIOGA AND C STS PHILADELPHIA PENH. 
A GENERAL ELECTRIC RADIO DISTRIBUTOR I AM INTERESTED IN THE 
© CIRCULAR LETTER OF BOVEMBER FIFTEENTH TO THE DEALERS OF 
ENNSYLVANIA STOP I HEREBY OFFER TO PERSONALLY CONTRIBUTE THE SUM 
y FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS IN JANUARY BINETEEN THIRTY SEVEN TO THE 
AMERICAN RED CROSS 17 PHILCO DOES BOT BECIN TURNING OVER PRODUCTION 
ING NINETEEN THIRTY SIX TO SETS REQUIRING METAL TUBES OF THE TYPE 
VENTED AND DEVELOPED AND PIOWEERED BY THE GEWERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
TOP PROVIDING YOU AGREE TO DONATE FIVE THOUSAND TO THE AMERICAN 
RED CROSS IN JANUARY WIMETEEN THIRTY SEVEN IF PHILCO PRODUCTION IS 
50 CHANGED TO METAL TUBE SETS DURING YEAR NINETEEN THIRTY SIX STOP 
YOUR SUBSTANTIAL CHANGE OVER TO METAL TUBE SETS MEANS OF COURSE THAT 
THE GLASS TUBE SETS YOU ARE SELLING NOW ARE PRACTICALLY OBSOLETE | 
AND THAT DEALERS AND THEIR SALESMEN WHO ARE SELLING THEM TO THE 
PUBLIC ARE UNKNOWINGLY DELIVERING AN OUT OF DATE PRODUCT BEING 
JNINFORMED AND UNABLE TO REVEAL THE WHOLE TRUTH TO THEIR TRUSTING | 
STOMERS STOP YOUR TELEGRAPHIC ACCEPTANCE OF THIS PROPOSAL WILL BE 
BINDING AND THE AMOUNT IS TO BE POSTED IN THE FARMERS BANK AND TRUST 
OMPAMY LANCASTER PEKNSYLVANIA AND THE INTEREST AND PRINCIPAL PAID 
10 THE AMERICAN RED CROSS AS STATED ABOVE | 
| 
| 


G 4 HARTMAN 
GENERAL MABAGER RAUB SUPPLY CO LANCASTER PA. 


F 


This GE dealer got hot. 


GE Jobber Bets Philco 
Will Use Metal Tubes 


Merits of metal tubes versus glass 
tubes continue to agitate the bosoms of 
radio dealers. General Electric (metal) 
and Philco (glass) hammer at one 
another with thunderous vigor. 

Just before the Christmas rush 
Philco addressed a letter to “‘all Philco 
of Pennsylvania dealers.” It said: 

“No longer is there a shortage of 
metal tubes. . They have become 
a glut on the market. But the 
public is not interested. Faint cur- 
iosity, perhaps, but no demand. . . . 

“Hence the call for the little fel- 
lows. Hence the mustering of the 47 
(or is it 48?) in an eleventh-hour ad- 
vertising effort. . . . 

“Possibly this last-minute advertising 
effort on metal tubes will keep some 
of the 47 or 48 manufacturers from 
dumping. If so, to that extent it will 
give sorely needed protection to those 
dealers with metal tube stocks. Nat- 
urally, we hope it works out this way 
for the good of the industry. 

“But you dealers have another and 
more sure protection, and that is, con- 
centrate on Philco. In all its history, 
Philco has never dumped. . . . Philco 
will not dump this year nor next year 
nor the year after that. Philco con- 
tinues with its perfected High Effici- 
ciency Glass tubes. . . .” 

G. H. Hartman, general manager of 
the Raub Supply Company, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, terms this letter ‘the 
Philco smoke screen.” 

Then he printed a pamphlet with 
Philco’s first letter, his telegram and a 
handful of phrases like ‘Witness the 
impending Philco collapse.” The 
pamphlet went out to all Raub dealers. 
At the hour of going to press, couriers 
bring word from Mr. Hartman to SM 
that “‘Philco has not yet accepted our 
proposal.” 
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Actual photograph* of a company 
going into //-B... 


E, too, hate |-told-you-so's. But when you know—positively 

know—that a $4,200 job of market research could have saved 
a nice young company $50,000 and an expensive 77-B bankruptcy 
reorganization, you can't help saying something about it. 


We literally pleaded with the President of this particular com- 
pany to permit us to find out, via a market survey, what was wrong. 
Two years ago the company was the fair-haired boy of the town. 
Going places. A depression-built marvel. 


But the President thought research was only for the very large 
concerns. So he turned us down. Now his company, which went 
up like a sky-rocket while everyone oohed and ahed, has come down 
like a blackened stick. Dropped plumb into a 77-B bankruptcy 


reorganization. 


And all so unnecessary. We could have taken $4,200 for a 
survey and saved the company. If you are small or medium-sized, 
and not going so hot, read the last two lines at the bottom of this 
ad again and again. 


* Too sad a case for a 
veal photograph—these 
are artist's models, 


FREE CHECK LIST 


Send for list of 81 types of problem-solving 
research possible to use in the business man's 
daily routine, to make safer 81 kinds of deci- 
sions his job constantly calls for. No obligation. 
It will help any business man determine if he is 
unknowingly overlooking safety factors which 
other men in his line employ. 


MARKET RESEARCH 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Rockefeller Center, N. Y. City 
120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Formerly Percival White, Inc., 
and Arnold Research Service 


Prevents those wrong decisions, based upon 
faulty facts, which cost you time and money 
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Che Miami Herald 


FLORIDA’S MOST IMPORTANT NEWSPAPER 


FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 


Now . . . GREATEST CIRCULATION 


REACHES NEW HEIGHTS in CIRCULATION and ADVERTISING 


in Herald History! 


A.B.C. AUDIT—Ii2 Months Ending Mar. 31 

Daily Sunday Daily Sunday 
$086 wccccccccics 16,566 19,839 St ciseavautees 41,514 42,576 
SEED cccccccccsce 25,403 805 Sl. cateroeseses 42,587 42,837 
1926 ...ccccceees 37,377 47,995 ee 42,98 42,966 
G27 ncccccccccce 43,089 47,986 esos 42,031 42,222 
SEED coscccecevss 38,571 40,899 SUE cecctresvene 44,206 44,550 
err 38,225 38,919 ee 50,767 52,472 


@ Represented Nationally by J. P. McKinney & Son 


Now ...GREATEST ADVERTISING GAIN 


DURING THE FIRST #1 MONTHS OF 1935 THE HERALD CARRIED 


9,911,363 Lines ADVERTISING ! 
Which is a GAIN of 1,451,870 Lines 


OVER THE FIRST ti MONTHS OF 1934 


And a LEAD of 2,167,702 Lines over 
Miami’s Second Newspaper! 
Southern Representative, Geo. M. Kohn 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO — SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
° ° 20. Baltimore Maryland Baltimore 1200 
The First 2? 5 Counties 21. Fairfield Connecticut Bridgeport 1177 
— ee hio aa 1170 
. ’ ’ artford Connecticut artford 1168 
(Continued from page 11) 21. Hampden Massachusetts Springfield 1136 
20. Allegheny a Pittsburgh 93 25. Union New Jersey Elizabeth 1133 
20. Tulsa Oklahoma Tulsa 23 
23. Albany New York Albany 22 Percent of U. S. A. New Car Sales 
24. Lucas Ohio Toledo 21 a . 
24. Onondaga New York Syracuse 21 Rank County State Principal City % 
24. Suffolk Massachusetts Boston 21 1. Cook Illinois Chicago 3.38 
| 2. Wayne Michigan page , a 
3. Los Angeles California 0s geles 5 
Average Annual Wage, Factory Workers : fo ys oe oo 
Rank County State Principal City Av. 5. Philadelphia Pennsylvania Philadelphia 1.19 
1. New York New York New York 1169 6. Allegheny Pennsylvania Pittsburgh 1.14 
Dade Florida Miami 1094 7. Washington, D.C. ‘ . Washington 1.07 
3. San Francisco California San Francisco 1088 8. St. Louis Missouri St. Louis 1.05 
3. Dane Wisconsin Madison 1088 9. Kings New York Saye tN.5.) 56 
5. Queens New York New York 1081 10. Middlesex Massachusetts Lowell 83 
6 Wayne Michigan Detroit 1078 ll. Erie New York Buffalo 78 
7. Hudson New Jersey Jersey City 1074 12. New York New York New York a1 
8. Richmond New York New York 1071 12. Queens New York New York 17 
9, Sumas Ohio peli 1069 14. Milwaukee Wisconsin Milwaukee 74 
10. Tulsa Oklahoma Tulsa 1063 15. Westchester New York Yonkers 72 
ll. Westchester New York Yonkers 1056 15. Essex New Jersey Newark 72 
12. Suffolk Massachusetts Boston 1047 17. Baltimore Maryland Baltimore 67 
13. Oakland Michigan Pontiac oc 0 Beton aamnanatn ee 6S 
14. King Washington Seattle 10490 ‘9 San Francisco California San Francisco  .60 
15. Baltimore Maryland Baltimore 1034 20. Marion Indiana Indianapolis 98 
16. Kings New York B’klyn (N.Y.) 1025 20. Hamilton Ohio Cincinnati 08 
17. Erie New York Buffalo 1022 22. Jackson Missouri Kansas City 57 
a lS Illinois a. 1021 23. Suffolk Massachusetts Boston 52 
gt sees Illinois Chileans 1020 24 Alameda California Oakland Si 
20. Niagara New York Niagara Falls 1018 25. Uarris Texas Houston 49 
21. oy, New York et wi 1017 P f 
22. Alameda California akland 1015 
23. Broome New York Binghamton 1014 erent @ Cars Over $6 50 
24. Norfolk Massachusetts Quincy 1006 Rank County State Principal City % 
25. Los Angeles California Los Angeles 1004 1. Kings New York B’klyn (N.Y.) 43.8 
25. Salt Lake Utah Salt Lake City 1004 2. Richmond New York New York 42.6 
: ; 3. New York New York New York 42.0 
Retail Sales Per Family 4. Milwaukee Wisconsin Milwaukee 41.0 
ae ; 4. Racine Wisconsin Racine 41.0 
Rank County State Principal City $ 6. Westchester New York Yonkers 40.9 
1. New York New York New York 2486 7. Sacramento California Sacramento 40.7 
9 Suffolk Massachusetts Boston 1945 8. San Francisco California San Francisco 40.6 
3. Washington, D.C, Washington 1924 9. Onondaga New York Syracuse 40.0 
4. Ramsey Minnesota St. Paul 1448 9. Essex New Jersey Newark 40.0 
5. Albany New York Albany 1445 9. Cook Illinois Chicago 40.0 
6. San Francisco California San Francisco 1422 12. St. Joseph Indiana South Bend 39.8 
1. Westchester New York Yonkers 1382 13. Queens New York New York 39.5 
8. Jackson Missouri Kansas City 1361 14. New Haven Connecticut New Haven 39.0 
9. Essex New Jersey Newark 1360 14. Hudson New Jersey Jersey City 39.0 
10. Hennepin Minnesota Minneapolis 1357 14. Union New Jersey Elizabeth 39.0 
ll. Denver Colorado Denver 1343 14. Pierce Washington Tacoma 39.0 
12. Sacramento California Sacramento 1337 18. Allegheny Pennsylvania Pittsburgh 38.9 
13. Dade Florida Miami 1313 19. Albany New York Albany 38.6 
14. Fulton Georgia Atlanta 1310 20. Multnomah Oregon Portland 38.0 
14. Henrico Virginia Richmond 1310 21. Hartford Connecticut Hartford 37.6 
16. Atlantic New Jersey Atlantic City 1270 21. Hampden Massachusetts Springfield 37.6 
17. Douglas Nebraska Omaha 1269 23. Essex Massachusetts Lynn 37.0 
18. Polk Iowa Des Moines 1262 23. Fairfield Connecticut Bridgeport 37.0 
19. Harris Texas Houston 1201 23. Niagara New York Niagara Falls 37.0 
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The Star reaches more of the 
126,016 families in the District of 
Columbia than any other newspa- 
per, 91,631 of them. By adding 
70,201 D. C. circulation of The 
News, your advertising will reach 
the other 34,000 families. The use 
of these two evening newspapers is 
the most economical and resultful 
combination for selling this depres- 
sion-proof market 


> Y ‘Noy J 
ss. Sey - Ve RN So 
) StRIPPS ~ HOWARD @ 


THE WASHINGTON DAILY NEWS 


THE WASHINGTON STAR 


Congratulates 


and those advertisers, Local and National, who helped 


With more than 21 million lines of advertising in 1935, The Washing- 
ton Star again leads! That great advertising medium deserves the 
commendation of advertisers, advertising agents and publishers for 
its 1935 achievement. 


Censorship reduced advertising in The Star many thousands of lines, 
but those standards of copy and typography of greatest benefit to 
advertising were rigidly followed. 


+ 
Washington is a wealthy market 


0.53% of the population of the United States lives in 
the District of Columbia; 


(2) t the Retail Sales 


1.12% of the total retail sales in the United States 
are made here; 


1.7% of all the new passenger cars sold in the United 
States in 1935 were sold here: 


Or a 


2.09% of all the income tax returns filed by individuals 
are filed by residents of the District of Columbia. 


In this wealthy market advertising is highly resultful, as the position 
of The Star evidences. In no other city can wealth be tapped at so 
low a cost. It might startle you to compare advertising costs and’ 
sales potentials of Washington and other cities of whatever size. 


We salute The Star! It gives advertisers tremendous value, and its 
record is a credit to advertising generally, to Washington and to the 
field of newspaper publishing. 


The Scripps-Howard Newspaper of the Capital 
DETROIT — —  — _ PHILADELPHIA — — — #£ATLANTA 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPT. OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
CHICAGO — SAN FRANCISCO _ LOS ANGELES _ DALLAS 


— 
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BY 


That Standing Invitation Is 
Accepted With Happy Results 


In accepting the Standing Invitation 
which has, for many months, lent a chaste 
decorative touch to this page, Mr. B. B. 
Grimes, who directs the sales for a depart- 
ment of the American Asbestos Products 
Company, wrote: “Don’t be too hard on 
us, as this is our first time up, and the 
pitching looks pretty good.” 

Well, the letter looks pretty good, too. 
So good, indeed, that we are put in the 
awkward position of having practically 
nothing to say in the way of adverse criti- 
cism. Here it is: 

“A bad roof is a bad joke on the man 
that owns one. If the darn things would 
develop leaks and 
stop there, it would 
be bad enough. ... 

“But—show me a 
roof with a small 
leak in July, and by 
the time the snow 
falls, rains and 
storms will see to it 
that your roof bill 
is many times the 
cost of a barrel of 
Texcote Liquid 
Asbestos Roofing. 

“You told us last 
month that your 
roof leaked. Don't 
let September sun- 
shine fool you. In a few weeks Jupe 
Pluvius will kick old Sol in the pants, and 
then trouble will really start. Order Tex- 
kote today, and get everything to put it on. 

“Refer to our letter of August 27 for 
prices. Just put ‘Ship 30 gallons’—or 
whatever you need—at the bottom of this 
letter, and mail it today.” 

There are several things in this letter 
which I think merit approval. In the first 
place, it has personality, color and a cer- 
tain informal charm, Considering the type 
of prospect to whom it is addressed, and 
the nature of the proposition, no profound 
argument is necessary. Our prospect knows 
full well that he ought to get out and fix 
that damned roof. He needs to be gently 
jogged into action—and good-natured kid- 
ding is the procedure clearly indicated. 

The writer has exercised sound psychol- 
ogy in making his reader actively dissatis- 
fied with the insecurity of his position; 
pointing out clearly the trouble and expense 
that await procrastination. I don’t quite 
like the suggestion, “Refer to our letter 
of August 27 for prices.” Each sales let- 
ter should be complete within itself. If 
prices are essential to action, then they 
should be repeated, or a price list en- 
closed. How do we know our prospect 
hasn't destroyed or mislaid that earlier let- 
ter? Why impose this bothersome detail ? 

But there is real genius in that closing 
sentence, “Just put ‘Ship 30 gallons’ or 
whatever you need at the bottom of this 
letter, and mail it today.” That’s the sort 
of specific aid to action that delights the 
soul of this disillusioned old prelector. 
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Maxwell Droke 


MAXWELL 


Standing Invitation 


Mr. Droke is always glad to 
criticize sales letters and direct mail 
messages for our subscribers. There 
is mo cost or obligation for this 
service. Address him in care of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, enclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


Taking the Curse Off of 
“Send Us a Friend’s Name” 


Speaking of the informal touch, we turn 
to The Colophon, that entrancing example 
of the bookmaker’s art. In a recent issue 
the publishers enclosed a slip asking that 
readers submit the name of a kindred spirit 
who might be interested in the publication. 
Directly beneath the inevitable name-and- 
address form is this inspired note: 

(We hardly have the temerity to 
add another dotted line, but have 
left the space, if you can use it.) 

Will they get a second name? I’m mak- 
ing book on the premise that they will! 


This Letter Brought Few 
Orders; Was It a Flop? 


One of my correspondents has been mak- 
ing direct mailings rather consistently, and 
getting good results. Then, here awhile 
back, he mailed this message to a list of 
active and inactive accounts: 

“... You may recall a mention that 
since our establishment in 1921 we have 
published and disseminated more technical 
data and up-to-date information on many 
specialized —————— operations and meth- 
ods than all other manufacturers of 

—— combined. 

“You may recall, too, a mention of the 
training and preparation that all 
men receive before they come to you to 
discuss your problems. 

“As mute evidence of this data-giving, 
study and preparation, we felt you would 
be interested in the enclosed newspaper 
account of our Eastern Sales Conference. 

“There, the — men studied in- 
tensively all the latest phases of ————— 
work. When they left it was to go back 
into the field, better prepared than ever 
before to serve you. And these conven- 
tions, sales schools and courses are a reg- 
ular part of the training of every 
man. These data and knowledge are 
always at your command. 

“On the reverse side of this letter is a 
handy order or inquiry form. I thought 
you might find this convenient in ordering 

materials for your current or 
near-future needs. Simply fill out the items 
and return this letter to us... .” 

Now, my correspondent reports that the 
cash orders received did not quite pay for 
the mailing costs. He wonders why the 
letter was a flop. Well, in the first place, 
I don’t consider that the letter was a flop. 
On his previous mailings this writer has 
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featured some specific product — usually 
with a special introductory offer—and these 
mailings have been immediately profitable. 
But the present example is clearly an insti- 
tutional appeal. There is no very strong 
bid for immediate business. It is wholly 
unfair to expect such letters to set the cash 
register to tinkling a timely tune. A writer 
must first determine whether his problem is 
to build prestige for tomorrow—or bring 
profits by return mail. 

This is by no means an indictment of 
the institutional letter. It has a very definite 
and valuable place, not only in opening 
new accounts, but in keeping old customers 
content with their present source of supply. 
I feel that if this particular letter had not 
brought back a single order, the postage 
investment could be readily justified. 


A Pie-Duel? Pshaw, I Know a 
Better Use for My Custards 


Hurrah! We have a reader! To be 
sure, he is a riled reader, and moreover, 
an editorial associate, who probably came 
in on a pass. I refer to that estimable gen- 
tleman, Mr. T. Harry Thompson, who 
spoke to you from this platform earlier in 
the day (were you listenin’, huh?). A 
couple of issues back I spoke rather slight- 
ingly of Mr. Thompson's dept., stating as 
my firm conviction that it should be termed 
“The Snatch-Pad.” Now, comes Mr. 
Thompson with a perfectly dandy response 
which just neatly fills in the two and a 
half pages of gaping white space that con- 
front me on a dull day. Says he: 

“eae: 

“The Snatch-Pad,’ indeed! 
satisfaction, Sir. Custard pies 
paces. I further demand 
THE SAME SIZE TYPE. 

“Enclosed you will find a professional 
copy of ‘One Night in Monte Carlo.’ 
Picking it out on the piano with one finger, 
it sounds to me like a steal on ‘The Isle 
of Capri, which would sound to Ring 
Lardner like petty larceny. 

“Guess you thought I never read your 
dept. and that you could get away with 
your vilifying insinuations. You're wrong. 
And as for that crack about the earlier and 
tonier part of the book, look at all the 
space YOU have to romp in. 

“Unless you are a churl, you will meet 
me in combat. Bring your own second. 
Better bring your own pie, too.” 

Okay, Harry! Now, you've had a nice 
iong romp in my back yard, and because 
you were such a good boy, I've let you turn 
the grindstone for ever so long. But as to 
the challenge: Out in Indiany, where I hail 
from, we have too much respect for pies to 
treat them in such a disdainful manner 
(what’s more, my aim is not what it used 
to be). Anyhow, much obliged for the 
song. I’m entranced by the sweet senti- 
ments, but why is it these imbecillic lovers 
always choose to “settle down in a cottage 
small by a waterfall”? Personally, I'd pre- 
fer a mansion by a dam site. 

P. S.—I may have something more to say 
after I look up “churl” in the big diction- 
ary over at the public library. 


I demand 
at fifty 
retraction IN 
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Old Dobbin Regains 
Lost Glory Thru Big 
Ad Campaign 

(Continued from page 19) 


“Many of the spot announcements 
in this second campaign, and in the 
hour program that followed on each 
station verses—written in parody ex- 
tolling the virtues of “The Old Grey 
Mare —were offered to listeners who 
would send a 3-cent stamp covering 
the postage for the booklet. Approxi- 
mately 25,000 copies of this booklet 
were distributed during the campaign, 
not all, of course, as a result of the 
broadcasts but certainly from the com- 
bined advertising forces. 

“The advertising throughout has 
stressed the point that horses and 
mules offer one of the best means for 
control of feed prices. Farmers who 
use horse and mule power are self- 
sustaining insofar as their power needs 
are concerned. In the use of horse 
and mule power which is produced 
and maintained on the farm, the 
farmer creates his own market for 
feedstuffs. The money derived from 
his cash crops is thus made available 
for farm improvements, necessities and 
luxuries for his family instead of 
being diverted to operation and main- 
tenance costs for mechanical power. 

“Again, in a spot announcement 
campaign—this time over KDKA, 
KMOX, KPRC, WBT, WCCO, 
WFAA, WHO, WIBW, WKY, WLS 
and WSM—we have featured a 72- 
page book, entitled ‘Horse and Mule 
Power in American Agriculture.’ A 
price of 10 cents per copy was placed 
on the book, and approximately 40,000 
were sold from an advertising appro- 
priation of $25,000. 


3,000,000 Head Increase 
Over °33 


“As a result of reawakening in the 
public mind of consciousness of horse 
and mule power, we have seen de- 
cided benefits accrue to the industries 
sponsoring the campaign. The sale 
of harness and saddlery goods has 
shown a definite increase each year for 
the past three years. The steady decline 
in the number of horses and mules on 
farms has been checked, and this year 
it is reliably estimated that the num- 
ber of these used on the farm has 
shown an increase of three million 
head over 1933. With this has come 
a rise in the prices of horses and 
mules. This, of course, has further en- 
couraged their production on _ the 
farm.” 

Additional features of the 1935 
campaign were a public speaking con- 
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test among vocational agricultural stu- 
dents in which a $50 cash prize was 
offered to the student speaking on the 
subject of horse and mule power and 
winning his state public speaking con- 
test ; and a state horse and mule judg- 
ing contest for vocational students and 
4-H Club boys in which a prize of 
$50 was awarded to the team making 
the highest score of their state in 
judging horses and mules. Thousands 
of students throughout the country de- 
livered public orations on the advan- 
tages of horse and mule power. The 
horse and mule judging contest was 
also very popular. Numerous requests 
have been received from county agents 
and vocational teachers to repeat the 
contests in 1936, 


Advertising in 1936 will appear in 
the following list of farm papers, all 
of which, except Breeder's Gazette, 
have been used previously: 

National magazines: Capper's 
Farmer, Country Gentleman, Country 
Home, Farm Journal, Progressive 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist, South- 
ern Agriculturalist, Successful Farm- 
ing. 

State farm papers: Breeder's Gazette, 
Dakota Farmer, Farm and Ranch, In- 
diana Farmer's Guide, Kansas City 
Star Weekly, Kansas Farmer (Mail and 
Breeze), Missouri Ruralist, The Far- 
mer-Stockman, Rural New Yorker, 
Semi-W eekly Farm News, Southern 
Planter, Michigan Farmer, Ohio 
Farmer, iemateaie Farmer, Wal- 


Among the Ohio Counties Listed, 


SUMMIT COUNTY, AKRON 


has... 


THE HIGHEST AVERAGE 


Annual Wage for Factory workers . . . $1,069. 


3rd Highest Spendable Money Income Per Family 


. . » $2,278.00. 


3rd Highest New Car Sales per 1,000 population 
. for first nine months of 1935... 24. 


4th Highest Record of Total Retail Sales Per Family 


... $978. 


The reputation of being an alert, Free-Spending 
market adequately covered by Ohio's Outstanding 


Newspaper. 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


Member A.B.C.—A.N.P.A.—Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 
Represented by Story, Brooks & Finley 


laces’ Farmer & lowa Homestead, Wis- 
consin Agriculturalist and Farmer, 
Prairie Farmer, Nebraska Farmer, The 
Farmer, The Farm, Farm Stock and 
Home, Oregon Farmer, Washington 
Farmer, Hoard’s Dairyman, and Corn 
Belt Farm Dailies (Daily Drovers 
Journal, Chicago; Daily Drovers Tele- 
gram, Kansas City; Daily Journal- 
Stockman, Omaha; Daily Live Stock 
Reporter, East St. Louis). 

At a recent meeting in Chicago, the 
harness and saddlery sponsors of this 
“back to the hay-burner’’ movement 
planned a sound film as a 1936 ges- 
ture. This picture will go into the 
judging of horses and mules, plowing 
demonstrations, proper harnessing of 
horses and mules, and such other 


topics as the proper fitting of collars 
for efficient performance on the part 
of the horse. Chicago Film Labora- 
tories is making the film. 

One of the tests made to determine 
the interest of vocational teachers and 
county agents in this film was the mail- 
ing of 400 letters to county agents and 
vocational teachers located in the out- 
standing horse and mule states. This 
letter explained the nature of the pic- 
ture, asked whether such a picture 
would appeal to farmers, and whether 
it would be of sufficient educational 
value to recommend to vocational stu- 
dents or 4-H Club boys and farmers 
when offered by their local theatre. 

One hundred replies were received, 
and 99% expressed a keen interest in 


@ Experience-wise salesmen know the worth of 
warmed-up prospects. Big stores crowd each other 
so as to locate at the center of the buying mood. 
And the sparkling, pace-setting editorial content of 
MILL & FACTORY not only gathers in a community 
of sales-minded prospects for you, but warms them 
up to greater advertising responsiveness. Check this! 


Advertising Offices: 
NEW YORK 
205 E. 42nd St. 

_ 
CHICAGO 
333 N.MichiganAve. 
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having the picture shown in their com 
munity. 

Expense involved in the distribu- 
tion of the film for each showing ha 
been carefully estimated not to exceed 
$3, including receiving, checking, re- 
pairing and reshipping the film after 
each showing. This will be covered 
by a charge of $4 to the bank, mer- 
chant or theatre sponsoring the film. 

To promote the showing of the film 
by hardware stores, harness shops and 
retailers of harness and saddlery, an 
attractive circular will be mailed out 
by the harness and saddlery manufac- 
turers with their monthly statements 
and merchandise invoices. Portfolios 
with complete details of the campaign 
will be prepared for salesmen for 
showing to merchants. Cash prizes 
may be offered to the salesman who 
will procure the largest number of 
sponsors for this film. 

And on into 1936 goes the theme 
song that is no minor poetical gem: 


The Ol’ Grey Mare is just what she proved 
to be, 
Just what she proved to be, just what 
she proved to be., 
The Ol’ Grey Mare is just what she proved 
to be— 
The Best Power for the Farm. 


The Ol’ Grey Mare wears leather fer her 
working clothes, 
Leather for her working clothes, leather 
for her working clothes, 
The Ol’ Grey Mare wears leather for her 
working clothes, 
And we grow leather at home. 


The Ol’ Grey Mare, she raises a family, 
Raises a family, raises a family, 

The Ol’ Grey Mare, she raises a family— 
To carry on when she’s gone. 


The Ol’ Grey Mare you don’t have to 
crank her up, 
Don’t have to crank her up, don’t have 
to crank her up, 


The Ol’ Gray Mare you don’t have to crank 
her up, 


Her battery’s always charged! . . . 


Some years back the farmer and the 
old grey mare pffft-ed, but what’s a 
quarrel between lovers? 


Apologies Are Extended 


In the December 1 issue (in “Advertising 
Campaigns,” page 633) there appeared an 
item about Bayuk Cigars’ Christmas wrap- 
pers and posters. These were produced by 
the U. S. Printing and Lithograph Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. 

Inadvertently the Procter & Collier Com- 
pany, also of Cincinnati, was described as 
the advertising agent for Bayuk. That firm 
is the agent for U. S. P. and L. 

Bayuk’s agency is McKee & Albright, of 
Philadelphia. 

Will U. S. Printing and Lithograph, 
Procter & Collier, Bayuk and McKee & 
Albright kindly accept apologies for the 
misstatement? The printer must have 
been in a pre-holidaze. (THe Eprrors) 
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The Exhibitors Advisory Council 
which has, since 1926, assisted exhibi- 
tors of trade, industrial and related 
shows and expositions by issuing com- 
prehensive data and information on 
all types of shows, has now released 
a complete schedule of 250 shows to 
be held during the calendar year 1936. 

At their recent annual meeting the 
board of directors of the organization 
elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, N. O. Wynkoop, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, New York City; 
vice-president, E. J. Billings, The Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Company, New York 
City; secretary, C. E. Sullivan, The 
Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass.; treas- 
urer, R. H. DeMott, SKF Industries, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; executive sec- 
retary, W. A. Hemming, Exhibitors 
Advisory Council, Inc. 

The 250 shows announced for 1936 
represent an increase of about 100% 
over a similar listing issued by the 
Council in December, 1934, on the 
1935 exhibits. The important shows 
scheduled between January 15 and 
March 1 are as follows: 


Agricultural Farm Products, etc. 

National Western Stock Show: January 18-25, 
1936, Denver, Colo. 

Poultry Industries Exposition: February 4-8, 
1936, Port Authority Building, New York City. 


Arts, Architecture, etc. 

National Exposition of Architecture, Decorative 
and Industrial Arts: February 10-19, 1936, 
Grand Central Palace, New York City. 


Automotive, Automobiles and Marine 
National Motorboat Show: January 17-25, 

1936, Grand Central Palace, New York City. 
New England Sportsmen's & Boat Show: Feb- 

fuary 1-8, 1936, Mechanics Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Boots & Shoes 

Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers Association: 
February 10-12, 1936, Adelphia, Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Northwestern Shoe Retailers Association: Feb- 
ruary 2-4, 1936, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Construction, Building Materials, Roads, etc. 

American Road Builders Association: January 
20-24, 1936, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Building Modernization Exposition (Sth): 
January 27-February 1, 1936, Lincoln Building, 
New York Se 

Detroit Builders & Manufacturers Exhibition, 
February 14-23, 1936, Detroit, Mich. 

National Crushed Stone Association (National 
Sand & Gravel Association): Joint Exhibition of 
Mfrs. Division, January 27-30, 1936, Hotel 
Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo. 

Southern Conference Building Owners and 
Managers: January 20-21, 1936, Hotel Jefferson, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Southwest Road Show and School (9th An- 
nual): February 25-28, 1936, Wichita, Kan. 

United Roofing Contractors Association: Feb- 
ruary 11-13, 1936, Kansas City, Mo. 


Cosmetics, Drugs, Beauty Supplies, etc. 
Hairdressefs and Cosmetologists Association: 
January 27-29, 1936, Boston, Mass. 


Food and Kindred Products 

American Fruit and Vegetable Shippers As- 
sociation: January 13-18, 1936, Palmer House, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Food Show and Household ee Exposi- 
tion: February 6-18, 1936, Cleveland, Ohio. 

National Orange Show (Citrus Fruit Exposi- 
tion): February 20-March 1, 1936, San Bernar- 
dino, Calif. 
Furniture, House Furnishing, etc. 

National Curtain and Drapery Buyers Associa- 
tion: January 13-17, 1936, New York City. 

National Retail Dry Goods Association: Janu- 
oy 20-24, 1936, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
city. 
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Exhibitors Advisory Council Lists 
Coming Trade and Industrial Shows 


Northwest, Furniture Market: 
1936, San Francisco, Calif. 


Hardware 
Penn and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Associa- 
tion: February 24-29, 1936, Baltimore, Md. 
Western Hardware Show: January 14-16, 1936, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Ice 
Northwest Association of Ice Industries: Feb- 
tuary, 1936, Spokane, Washington. 


Lumber, Timber Products, etc. 
Middle Atlantic Lumberman's Association: 
January 21-23, 1936, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Northeast Retail Lumberman’s Association: 
January 28-30, 1936, New York City. 


February 3-8, 


Northwestern Lumberman’s Association: Janu- 
ary 14-16, 1936, Minneapolis Auditorium, Min- 


neapolis, Minn. 


Southwestern Lumberman’s Association: Janu- 


ary 29-31, 1936, Municipal Auditorium, Kansas 


City, Mo. ; a 
Western Retail Lumberman’s Association: Feb- 
ruary 20-22, 1936, Portland, Oregon. 


Machinery, Metals, Power and Allied 


Products ; 

Sheet Metal and Warm Air Heating Contrac- 
tors Association: January 21-23, 1936, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. iS 

Toledo Industrial Progress Exposition: Janu- 
ar 16-25, 1936, Civic Auditorium, Toledo, 
Ohio. 


Medical, Surgical, Health, etc. _ 
American Academy of Orthopaedic Surgeons: 
agua 13-16, 1936, Jefferson Hotel, St. is, 


oO. 


Packaging, Canning, etc. - 
Canning Machinery and Supplies Association: 
January 20-24, 1936, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, III. 


Textiles 
Middle Atlantic Canvas. Goods Manufactur- 
ers Association, February, 1936, Philadelphia, 


a. 

National Domestics and Linen Show: Febru- 
ary 10-14, 1936, Hotel New Yorker, New York 
City. (Cont. on p. 52) 


newspaper. 


Here’s 


“HUB 99 


Binghamton Market 
Retail Store News 
Advertising Wheel 


Here is your ideal, Mr. Manufacturer. The best 
market in New York State from the standpoint of 
payroll and employment stability for eight years 
—plus—97 per cent home delivered coverage six 
days a week by The Binghamton Press, an evening 
Spend your advertising money in a 
market where spendable income and complete low 
cost coverage meet. 


The Binghamton Press 


Complete Circulation Coverage of the 
Binghamton Market at One Cost 


THE JOHN BUDD CO. 


General Advertising Representatives 


the 


of the 


National Knitwear Industrial Exposition: Feb- 


ruary 10-15, 1936, Grand Central ralace, New 
York City 

Wines and Liquors, etc. 

Wine and Liquor Show and Exposition of 
Distilling Equipment and Supplies: February 10 


Grand Central Palace, New York City. 


Miscellaneous Shows and Expositions 

California Pacific International Exposition: 
January 15 to Labor Day, 1936, Balboa Park, 
San Diego, Calif. 

Chicago Merchandise Fair: February 3-7, 1936, 
Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. : 

Eastern Manufacturers and Importers Exhibit: 
February 3-14, 1936, Chicago, Ill. 

International Society of Master Painters and 
Decorators: February 18-21, 1936, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Ill 

International Trade Fair: February, 1936, New 
York City. 

Memorial Craftsmen of America: February 11- 
14, 1936, New York City. 

Midwest Retail Merchants Council: February, 
1936, Savoy Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 

National Association Coin Operated Machine 
Manufacturers: January 13-16, 1936, Horel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 

National Association of Greenkeepers of 
America, February 4-6, 1936, Cleveland, Ohio. 


15, 1930, 


National Notion and Novelty Exhibit: Febru- 
ary 3-8, 1936, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City. 

National School Supplies and Equipment As- 
sociation; February, 1936, Chicago, IIl. 

New York Gift Show (13th Semi-Annual): 
February 24-28, 1936, Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
York City. 

New York Sportsmen's Show: February 29- 
March 6, 1936, New York City. 


Made in America Club 
Wins 130 Companies 
(Continued from page 21) 


Ohio; Oldbury Electro-Chemical Com- 
pany, Niagara Falls. 

Nearly all of the companies have 
signed up all their employes, Captain 
Eble said. ‘‘Families of signers also 
are participating. They are agreeing, 
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in all their purchases, to ask where 
the products were made. 

“We are doing this not merely from 
‘patriotism’ but because of our belief 
in the superiority of American-made 
goods. 

“A previous ‘Buy American’ cam. 
paign was ended voluntarily three 
years ago because of the desire of the 
sponsors to ‘play ball’ with the pres. 
ent Administration, who believed that 
prosperity could be speeded by low. 
ering tariff barriers and endeavoring 
to sell more abroad. 

“The theory of ‘buy more from 
abroad so that we can sell more 
abroad,” however, did not work out in 
practice. Our favorable trade balance 
has been rapidly disappearing. In 
the first ten months of this year our 
imports rose $337,035,000, while our 
— increased only $14,821,000. 
Add to this the expenditure of Ameri- 
can travelers abroad and the decline 
in the value of our money, and our 
slight present ‘profit’ is turned into a 
definite loss.”’ 

Francis Xavier Aloysius Eble has 
worked abroad. He has had consid- 
erable experience with foreign trade 
and foreign competition. A captain 
in the United States Army Quarter- 
masters’ Corps in France in the World 
War, he has been 19 years in the 
Government service, mostly in the 
Treasury Department, in this country 
and abroad. For four years he was 
United States Commissioner of Cus- 
toms. 


To Save U. S. Match Business 


As head of the American match 
industry he has seen the operations of 
perhaps the most aggressive forms of 
foreign competition. The exploits of 
Ivar Kreuger, Swedish match king, 
who committed suicide in 1931, cost 
25,000 American investors a total of 
$250,000,000. But American consum- 
ers have not been relatively so willing 
to support American match companies. 

In 1923, 21 countries were export- 
ing matches to the United States. In 
recent years, due to the growth of 
monopolies, there have been only 
three. But these have been stronger. 
American match companies have been 
unable to sell in other countries, many 
of which are controlled by government 
monopolies. 

There are three types of matches 
sold in this country—the larger-box 
strike-anywhere type, the small-box 
safety type, and book matches. In 
the first the American companies have 
been able to hold their own. Three 
years ago, however, 50% of the safe- 
ties were imported. A campaign on 
the “quality” of the American prod- 
uct has reduced this proportion to 
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Moving: D. G. Spahr is promoted from 
regional s.m. to s.m. of the Delco-Heat 
division of General Motors. He transfers 
from New England to the Deleo Appli- 
ance Corporation plant at Rochester, 


New York. 


40%. The foreign monopolies have 
retaliated by introducing book matches 
here. 

Japan supplied 72% of the imports 
of safety matches in 1932. Now the 
breakdown is: Russia, 45%; Japan, 
30%, and Sweden, 25%. 

Because of the difference in labor 
costs, Japan and Russia can sell safety 
matches here at 52 to 55 cents a gross, 
as against 90 cents for American 
matches. 

Captain Eble thereupon conducted 
a demonstration for your reporter to 
show that these savings were not so 
great as they appeared. The foreign 
matches broke easily; the American 
were tough. When a match breaks in 
striking it may cause considerable dam- 
age. 

He believed that American “‘super- 
iority’’ could be shown also for a 
great variety of other products, from 
lamp bulbs and pottery to fabrics and 
thermos bottles. 

In protecting American industries, 
and especially the smaller American 
companies, Captain Eble concluded, 
“we are also establishing a real com- 
munity of interest and purpose between 
employers and employes. Even if the 
efforts of big business and big bankers 
were successful in recovering our $5,- 
000,000,000 export trade—and there 
are those who would stir up another 
world war in their efforts to achieve 
it—we should only be placing in 
greater jeopardy our home market, 
where the great bulk of American- 
made products must always be sold.” 
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Bhusiness Is 


looking up! 


For the first nine: months of 1935, building 
construction was up 80% over the first nine 
of 1934. For the same comparative period, 
auto sales (in units) were up 36.3%. Sales 
of electric refrigerators were up 15%. 

The earnings of 327 concerns in twenty- 
seven major industries for the first nine 
months of 1935 showed an average gain of 
28.3% over the same months of 1934. These 
gains in earnings amounted to over 100% 
for electrical equipment, for machinery and 
machinery equipment, and well over 200% 
for retail merchandising. 

Without doubt, confidence is growing. 
Merchants are spending more money. The 
public is spending more money. Now, 
acutely, business executives need the latest, 
most authentic information of markets and 
how to reach them via the printed word. 


The 1936 edition of N. W. Ayer & 
Son’s DIRECTORY OF NEWSPAPERS AND 
PERIODICALS is just off the press. 

To the manufacturer, seeking new or 
larger markets, it offers a detailed picture 
of the population, natural resources, farm 
and industrial wealth and principal products 
of the United States, its territories, Canada 
and the West Indies. It furnishes complete 
information about the 20,605 newspapers, 
trade and class papers and general magazines 
by which 157,000,000 people — spending 
$55,000,000,000 annually —keep informed 
about all those things that affect their living, 
their homes, health, comfort, and recreation. 


This work, compiled by ourselves for the 
intelligent service of our clients, is now in 
its sixty-eighth year. 

As usual, we take pleasure in offering it to 
business builders in all industries. 

Over 4000 important changes occurred in 
the publication field during 1935 — suspen- 
sions, consolidations, additions, etc. One out 
of every five publications 
has been affected in one 
way or another. These 
changes largely invalidate 
the usefulness of all pre- 
vious editions of the Ayer 
Directory oF NEWSPAPERS 
AND PERIODICALS. 

To insure delivery of 
your 1936 copy, send your 
order at once. The price is 
$15 post-paid in the United 
States and Canada. For fur- 
ther particulars, address the 
publishers. 


N. Ww. AYER & SON 


INCORPORATED 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


Advertising Most 
Favored by Women, 
Aged, Test Shows 


(Continued from page 28) 


interesting age differences with the 
present study: 
Under 30 Over 30 


Pittsburgh women ...... 3.0 6.7 
Magazine subscribers 

| eee 7.3 8.5 
Advertising women ..... 8.3 10.8 
Advertising men ....... 10.2 15.5 
po eee rrr 4.3 6.4 


The study among Pittsburgh women 
was made by investigators who selected 
readers who would be typical as to in- 
come groups of the circulation of a 
certain magazine. The mail — 
naire went to Pittsburgh subscribers 
of the same magazine and, of course, 
it automatically selected out of the 
subscribers those who were willing to 
answer such a request. They were, 
therefore, likely to be more willing 
to accept suggestions from magazines. 
They may or may not have been typical 
either of that magazine's circulation or 
of people in general. 

The test among advertising people 
was made among the officers and em- 
ployes of advertising agencies. As 
might be expected, they favor adver- 
tising more than the run of people, but 
do not give it a perfect rating. Inci- 
dentally, it is only among advertising 
people that the males are more favor- 
able to advertising than the females. 


Who Made These Statements? 


The 14 statements were taken from 
the remarks of well-known friends and 
foes of advertising. Some appeared in 
speeches, others in magazine articles, 
others in books. A past president of 
the Advertising Federation of America 
is the author of No. 3, “Without ad- 
vertising this world wouid become a 
dreary morgue,” while No. 14, “Ad- 
vertising is the life blood of quackery” 
comes from one of the bright minds 
of Consumers Research. All 14 of the 
statements have received widespread 
publicity and the average intelligent 
person has seen them or heard them 
at One time or another. 

On all statements men over 30 
showed a more friendly regard for 
advertising than men under 30, and 
on all except Nos. 4 and 8 women 
were more favorable than men. Those 
two were to the effect that too much 
money is spent for advertising and 
that advertising should be replaced by 
daily government bulletins. Even in 
answers to these two statements women 
favored advertising, but to a lesser de- 
gree than men. (Cont. on p. 56) 
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| Advertising Is Valuable Consumers Education” 

| % Favorable to % Unfavorable to 

| Advertising Advertising 

Sp gon a ss elie dela ob coau ae 88 12 

Sf er ere eres 68 32 

| Four Other Large Cities (308)................ 80 20 

ef... Re re rere 91 9 

| AVERAGE, This Study (984)................ 79 21 
Advertising Men (162)...............00ceeee 91 9 
Advertising Women (148)................... 86 14 
Magazine Subscribers (219)......... ......... 85 15 
SO CN CIES iivssccaswemhs.ecaxtcaceve 69 31 
Pittsburgh Women Under 30 (225).. ....... , 77 23 
Pittsburgh Women Over 30 (127). ......... 91 9 
London Advertising People (34)....... ...... 85 15 
AVERAGE, last year’s study (986)............ 84 16 


The comparison of the two years indicates a slightly lessened belief in the statement 

that advertising is valuable consumers’ education, but this most likely is occasioned by 

the fact that no groups of advertising people were surveyed this year. The largest 

number of skeptics were found among young people of both sexes in Newark and 
young women on the Pacific Coast. 


| “The Government Should Control the 
Trustworthiness of Advertising” 
% Favorable to % Unfavorable to 
Advertising Advertising 
I is sini cereusaabendeakonen 24 76 
eee Ce a5 Sal ake 25 75 
Four Other Large Cities (308)................ 28 72 
ee er eee 43 57 
AVERAGE, This Study (984)................ 26 74 
Pittsburgh Women Under 30 (225).. ......... 15 fs 85 
Pittsburgh Women Over 30 (127)............ 28 72 
Magazine Subscribers (219).............. Ate 28 72 
SS ae rye 52 48 
Advertising Women (148)................4.. 36 64 
London Advertising People (34).............. 35 65 
i) ere pias ia arannnas 15 85 
AVERAGE, last year’s study (986)........... 29 71 


The answers to this statement show an almost overwhelming desire for some sort of 

governmental regulation of advertising. Even professional advertising people voted 

for it, although the demand from that quarter is less pressing than from the general 

public. Answers to statement 8—that advertising should be replaced by daily govern- 

ment bulletins—show that a majority favor advertising as a private enterprise even 
though they want Washington to regulate and control. 


“Most Testimonials Used in Advertising 
Are Pure Swindle” 


% Favorable to % Unfavorable to 


Advertising Advertising 

I oo i adateuesuvoedeewes 36 64 
PE SED atinkekn waives 6 acio snus cacene 33 67 
| Four Other Large Cities (308)................ 34 66 
| ee ee 50 50 
| AVERAGE, This Study (984)...... ......... 38 62 
| Pittsburgh Women Under 30 (225)............ 39 61 
| Pittsburgh Women Over 30 (127) . ........ 39 61 


Magazine Subscribers (219)........ PMR 32 68 


| Advertising Men (162)....... RAE eet er 35 65 
Advertising Women (148)................... 32 68 
lowa Farmers (71).............. Kee ieee 27 73 | 
London Advertising People (34).............. 24 76 
AVERAGE, last year’s study (986)... ........ 34 66 


| 
| 
t 


| 
| 


The responses this year would seem to indicate that there are fewer flagrant testi- 

monials; at any rate there is less criticism. One of the most interesting features of 

last year’s study is that advertising people were more critical of testimonials than the 
general public. 
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GARNER & GRANT, Atlanta, Georgia 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Sales Management’s Sectional Index of General Business 
(By Geographical Census Divisions. Monthly Average 1923-25 = 100) 


BY RAY B. PRESCOTT 


(The state of business expressed in terms of percentage approach toward the “normal” aver- 
age of the years 1923-1925. The horizontal bar represents normal. The designation of dis- 
tricts follows the standard breakdown used by the Bureau of Census. The index numbers used, 


as determined by Ray B. Prescott, are a weighted composite of bank debits and retail sales.) Fe 

: h furth ins, increasing 8.5% over October and reaching a new high level, 28.0% over 
} need od eg Ay Ky og oo that business sentiment is gaining in optimism. This has been reflected in greatly in- gr 
creased production of automobiles, increased building of new homes and increased demand for clothing. Even the heavy equipment industries sp 
are showing substantial gains. There is much evidence everywhere that this country has made real progress in recovery over last year and pr 
seems safely on the road to continuous progress. Every section of the country has registered gratifying gains over October and November of Ul 
a year ago, especially the industrial sections and the Pacific coast. se 
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1935 "34 1935 34 1935 "34 1935 34 


1935 34 


November showed a 


November showed a November showed a November showed a 

(See long caption 9.0% gain over Oc- 9.6% gain over Octo- 96% gain over Oc- 9.7% gain over Oc- 

above) tober and 23.0% over ber and 26.4% over tober and 30.0% over tober and 19.7% over 
November, 1934. 


November, 1934. November, 1934. November, 1934. 
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NOV. OCT. NOV NOV. OCT. NOV NOV. OCT. NOV NOV. OCT. NOV NOV. OCT. NOV 
1935 "34 1935 "34 1935 34 1935 34 1935 "34 
November showed a November showed a November showed a November showed a November showed a 
98% gain over Oc- 74% gain over Oc- 8.2% gain over Oc- 6.7% gain over Oc- 8.7% gain over Oc- 
tober and 22.0% over tober and 25.7% over tober and 14.4% over tober and 29.5% over tober and 39.6% over 

November, 1934. November, 1934. November, 1934 


November, 1934. November, 1934. 


Answers to Specific Statements 


Chart I shows the composite reac- “Too Much Money Is Spent for Advertising” 
tions to each of the 14 statements, and 


they are further analyzed in the graphs 


% Favorable to % Unfavorable to 


which are grouped by subject matter. Advestising Advestising 
We present herewith answers to four — Taal 182 ) ee | ~ 
. its ki Enns nce ci me engin 
of the more smnportent statements Four Other Large Cities (308)................ 47 53 
broken down by geographical sections, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa (105)..............e000- 47 53 
and compared with answers gathered AVERAGE, This Study (984)............... 46 54 
in last year’s test. 
EE I SDs 60 esvecdaseadennees 79 21 
The Next Survey Advertising Women (148)........... ....... 55 45 
— - Magazine Subscribers (219)................ es 45 55 
A — test, made among the earned ee Se ee eee 20 80 
a) e, but covering statements having Pittsburgh Women Under 30 (225).. ......... 38 62 
to do with merchandising rather than Pittsburgh Women Over 30 (127).. ......... 40 60 | 
advertising, will be a feature of the London Advertising People (34).........-.... 68 32 
January 15 issue. It will cover instal- AVERAGE, last year’s study (986)..... ...... 49 51 


ment buying, house-to-house selling, 


chain a brands, spec ial sales, quality With advertising people omitted from the grand total of last year’s average the com- 
merchandise, etc. parison is more favorable to advertising in this year’s study. 
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Ford Methods 


Probably more than any man or any 
group of men, Henry Ford has been re- 
sponsible for the technological and mass 
productive progress of industry in the 
United States and the world in the twen- 
tieth century. 

Probably the richest man, Ford’s methods 
of creating wealth through manufacture 
have been the most widely emulated. He 
has led thus in enriching the world. 

And yet until now these methods—the 
precise methods in their relation to one an- 
other and to the entire job—have been kept 
secret. Henry Ford has helped to mechan- 
ize almost every nation from England and 
Germany to Russia and Japan. On a single 
day at Dearborn may be found engineers 
from all these countries and others studying 
one operation or another at the great River 
Rouge plant. 

But these engineers do not know the 
whole story. Neither do Ford’s competitors 
and suppliers. Neither do other factory 
executives or the public at large. For 32 
years the secret has been closely kept. It 
could be closely kept, if for no other rea- 
son than that, even if one had the whole 
“picture” today it would not be true to- 
morrow. 

Ford Motor Company spends millions of 
dollars a year—$35,000,000 in 1935—to 
find ways to get the job done better, and 
then immediately to adopt them. It has 
been said that in the great scrap pile of 
the Rouge plant (illustrated for the first 
time on this page) are machines which 
many another large manufacturer would 
still consider efficient. And it has been said 
—as proof that money can be saved by 
spending it—that Ford can turn out an 
“eight” more cheaply than his competitors 
can turn out a “six.” 

The Ford secret has been told fully for 
the first time in the January issue of Mill 
& Factory, New York, a Conover-Mast pub- 
lication. It will appear about January 10, 
as the “Ford Methods Number.” With 
208 pages of editorial material and 370 
of advertising, at this writing, the book 
probably will contain about 600 pages. It 
will be perhaps the largest regular issue of 
an industrial magazine ever published. 

And it will tell one of the most unusual 
stories. Except for the regular monthly ar- 
ticle by Frederick M. Feiker, executive 
secretary of the American Engineering 
Council, it will be devoted to reporting in 
words, photographs and diagrams, the 

“flow” of River Rouge, from the manufac- 
ture of steel and cement and other basic 
materials through a hundred procésses to 
the end of the final assembly line. It will 
tell the hows and whys, and the results, 
of constant and profitable obsolescence. 

The Feiker article, incidentally, will be 
an estimate of the industrial contributions 
of Ford. 

The plan was conceived by Hartley W. 
Barclay, editorial director of Mill & Fac- 
tory, who (goodness knows how!) obtained 
4 run-of-the-mill pass from —P. C. Martin, 

Ford vice-president in charge of manufac- 

turing. Except for Ford executives and 
Government inspectors, Mr. Barclay is per- 

‘aps the only man to receive carte blanche 

River Rouge. He spent, off and on, 
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several months there, commuting back <7 Ire REET Eerenpeenee 
forth to his other duties in New York. He 
made notes (many of them mental) as he 
browsed around. He was given charts, 
order sheets, reports, plans. He wrote in 
three months 180,000 words on “Ford 
Methods.” ‘These were later boiled down 
to 120,000. 

The Ford company supplied Mill & Fac- 
tory with 1,500 pictures, taken specially for 
Mill & Factory, virtually all of which 
had never heen released before. About 450 
of them will appear in the Ford number. The 
technical story was told largely through 
diagrams. Mill & Factory, among other 
things, built the first full chart of the 
final assembly line and had the first com- 
prehensive photograph of the River Rouge 
grounds and layout. 

The enormity of the task may be sug- 
gested by the fact that River Rouge plant, 
covering 1,100 acres (grounds and build- 
ings) employs about 75,000 men and may 
be valued (if the application of brains to 
machines on such a scale could be ac- 
curately valued) at perhaps $750,000,000. 
There are also floor plans and diagrams 
in the issue of Ford plants in Cologne, 
Germany, Matford-Strassbourg, France, and 
Dagenham, England. 

The study was intended to show, as Mr. 
Barclay explained, ‘‘the continuous applica- 
tion of modernization of plant and equip- 
ment at River Rouge, and the savings in 
man-hours and materials.” There were 
more than 100 cross-studies along these 
lines, some of which indicated that single 
installations saved as much as 65% of 
men’s time. 

Such an issue, presenting as of January 
1, 1936, the precise and up-to-the-minute 
reasons why River Rouge is probably the 


most efficient large factory in the world, 
realized Publisher Harvey Conover, would 
set a precedent of practicality for industrial 


papers. Because, in addition to Mill & 
Factory's 20,000 regular monthly circula- 
tion, it would have not only much larger 
and wider but much longer circulation 
(executives and engineers will use it as a 
reference book, technical colleges as a text- 
book), the “Ford Methods Number’’ should 
be departmentalized throughout. 

The entire issue will be, in a sense, a 
“master flow chart.” 

Instead of having advertising at the front 
and back and ‘‘editorial material’ between, 
the book has been divided into 13 equip- 
ment sections. This not only will give a 
person interested in a certain subject ail 
the Ford data on that subject in one place, 
it was explained, but will enable adver- 
tisers of such equipment to address definite- 
ly interested prospects. 

The sections are: Small and _ portable 
tools; buildings; air conditioning; power; 
machine tools and accessories; safety; in- 
spection, testing and gauges; lighting and 
electrical apparatus; welding; materials 
handling; alloys and metals; abrasives and 
grinding; mechanical power transmission. 

Many advertisers in this issue, Mr. Con- 
over said, are regular Mill & Factory ad- 
vertisers. The “Ford” opportunity, how- 
ever, caused a number of these to increase 
their space. There are 16, 12 and 8-page 
inserts from several concerns, 4-page in- 
serts from quite a number. The magazine 
also confined its advertising sales efforts to 
companies in the mill and factory field. 

‘If we had gone after automobile parts 
suppliers,” it was said, “we might have 
added 200 more pages.” 

Ford executives not only saw and passed 
on the completed job before it was put on 
the press, but curbed Conover-Mast’s pro- 
motional enthusiasm. They were willing to 
cooperate in making the issue possible, for 
whatever aid it might be to the durable 
goods industries, but they did not want the 
Ford name to be boasted about too much 
in this connection. Mill & Factory was per- 
mitted to insert just one advertisement on 
it in the advertising trade press. Ford, be- 
ing what it is, and Ford's secrets being 


Precious Junk: 
into which Ford efficiency throws millions of dollars’ worth of machinery competitors 
would consider good for years’ more work. 


Armed men guard this great scrap pile at Ford’s River Rouge plant, 
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everyone’s concern, the issue had promo- 
tional possibilities through newspapers, 
direct mail and other media. But Mil] & 
Factory could not avail itself of them. 

Also at Ford’s request, virtually all ad- 
vertisers in the issue (all but 14 of them) 
are not using the Ford name in their copy. 

The issue was not sold on a “tie-up” 
basis. There was no rate increase, despite 
the larger circulation and prestige gained. 
Editorially, before printing and engraving 
and mailing, the job cost about $15,000. 
“We won't make much money on it,” Mr. 
Conover said. “Like Ford, however, we 
are trying to build for the future.” 

Regular readers got the book without 
extra cost. For others the price is $1 a 
copy. Every advertiser and every leading 
automobile executive will get presentation 
copies in permanent covers. 

“It was a big job,” the Mill & Factory 
people said, “but in a sense it was just a 
regular issue. It is the climax of a mod- 
ernization campaign which we have con- 


ducted for two years. We have been trying 
to show why it pays to throw out obso- 
lete equipment. Better than any example 
we could think of, River Rouge plant illus- 
trates that point. 

“The interest created by the ‘Ford 
Methods Number’ has been so great that 
already we have been invited by two of 
the largest companies in the country to do 
a similar job in their plants.” 


New NBC Pacific Network 


National Broadcasting has developed a 
second network on the Pacific Coast, which 
starts January 1 with the broadcast of the 
Rose Bowl football classic. 

Until now Pacific Coast listeners have 
been able to hear only one of NBC’s major 
network programs as operated throughout 
the rest of the country. 

Five well-known coast stations have 
joined to form the NBC Pacific “Blue” 
network—KECA, Los Angeles; KGO, San 
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In every one of the 13 cities in this country of 500,000 population or over, there’s 


a “blue chip”’ newspaper. 


The vital factor of their potency is coverage—for coverage is what gives your 
advertising the concentrated power it must enjoy. 


In no other city of this 500,000 and over group is there a daily paper that can 


equal the more than 84% 
with the News-Post. 


metropolitan coveragg, you obtain in Baltimore— 
Le, 


Circulation figures (12 months ending 9/30/35) show total average net paid in 
excess of 200,000—60,000 MORE than any other Baltimore evening newspaper— 


with over 169,000 in the ABC City Zone. 


For sales results—schedule the News-Post. 


BALTIMORE 


HEARST INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING SERVICE 
Ropney E. Boone, General Manager 


On 


The Baltimore American has a plus coverage, also, 


circulation more than 227,000—the largest in all the South and 


20,000 more than any other Baltimore Sunday Newspaper. 
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Francisco; KEX, Portland; KJR, Seattle; 
and KGA, Spokane; plus KFSD, Sap 
Diego, which is already a regular member. 
The present coast stations thus become the 
Pacific Coast “Red” network—KPO, San 
Francisco; KFI, Los Angeles; KGW, Port. 
land; KOMO, Seattle; and KHQ, Spokane, 

This development, as announced by 
Richard C, Patterson, Jr., executive vice. 
president of NBC, follows by less than a 
month the opening of the new NBC stu. 
dios in Hollywood. 


Newspapers Double “‘Gainage” 


Total November advertising in the cities 
checked by Media Records, Inc., gained 
10% over the same month of the previous 
year. The 11 months’ gain is 5.1%. Fall 
automobile shows resulted in an automo- 
tive gain of 113.7%; financial was up 
63.2%; classified, 13.4%, and general, 
9.9%. Montreal's LaPresse is said to 
have led all daily newspapers in the west- 
ern hemisphere in general linage in both 
October and November. 


WHB Censorship 


Don Davis, president of Station WHB, 
Kansas City, has very courageously thrown 
out approximately 25% of his advertising 
revenue by setting up advertising standards 
which are as high or even higher than that 
of any other station in the country. In 
years past the Middle West had become 
associated with radio advertising of a repel- 
lant nature—goat gland operations, cancer 
cures, faith healers, fortune tellers and the 
like, but so far as WHB is concerned 
“there will be no lyrical praise of laxatives 
—no distasteful descriptions of depilatories 
and deodorants—no approbation of alco- 
holic beverages—no merchandising of 
medical ‘cure-alls.’ 


This Week Publishers Meet 


The cooperating newspaper publishers 
who distribute This Week as a part of their 
newspapers, met in the conference room of 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, New York, 
on December 16, to perfect methods where- 
by the publishers could more closely co- 
operate with the official and executive or- 
ganization of the magazine on extended 
plans for the next two years. Colonel Frank 
Knox, publisher of the Chicago Daily 
News, served as chairman. Cooperating 
publishers congratulated themselves on the 
first automobile 4-color gravure advertise- 
ment to appear in This Week—the striking 
Dodge back cover in the December 15 issue. 


News-Week Climbs 


News-Week’s new rate card, effective 
January 2, 1937, guarantees a circulation of 
250,000—“‘an increase for 1937 over 1936 
of 56%, with a rate adjustment of only 
50%.” 

The publication first guaranteed delivery 
of 60,000 copies in July, 1934. For every 
issue since then “audited net paid circula- 
tion exceeded the guarantee by 234% to 
53%.” The guarantee for 1936 is 160,000, 
and the weekly’s net paid circulation for the 
last portion of 1935 was “in excess of that 
figure.” 


Other Media News 


John R. Buckley, business manager of 
Cosmopolitan, announces the appointment 
of Howard H. DuBois, formerly with the 
Budd Wheel Corporation, as Philadelphia 
representative. The newly created 
position of Eastern advertising manager of 
Parents’ Magazine has been awarded to 
Phil Willcox. . . . Richard B. Birch, Jr., 
has been made managing editor of Midas 
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Any Method by Which Over Six Million 


Sales Are Repeated Constantly, and 
Steadily Increased, Should Be Interesting 


No sales manager, no corporation executive, no 
advertising agency man can dismiss from his considera- 
tion, for any reason, the sale of six million units of 
any commodity whatsoever, repeated from twelve to 
fifty-two times a year, without automatically dismissing 
himself as a thinking entity. 


This is rather belligerently, and perhaps somewhat 
dramatically put, but it is true, is it not? 


If you found any great organization that had a con- 
stantly repeated voluntary* sale well in excess of six 
million units of the same item, and that these more than 
six million voluntary sales were not far from ninety per 
cent of the total sales, you would want to know what 
that organization was doing and how it was doing it. 


And if that organization was making a world record, 
you would have to know in order to be informed. 


Macfadden publications have now acquired the largest 
voluntary magazine circulation in the world. A circu- 
lation of magazines which must be asked for each time 
by name and the request repeated with each issue. 
Finally, practically none of this voluntary circulation 
of well over six million with each issue of the Macfadden 
presses has been taken from any other magazine. 


If some manufacturer found a market for six million 
new packages of coffee or breakfast food, with a repeat 
sale twelve to fifty-two times a year, without detracting 
from the output of the present manufacturers, every 
food manufacturer in America would be studying this 
new market. 


The Macfadden method, therefore, of creating 
millions of new magazine sales, even by itself alone 
and without any of its social and market significance, 
is of interest. There was only one other magazine 
publisher in America who had built a voluntary maga- 
zine sale of similar magnitude. And as quickly as 
Macfadden was able to do so, he bought that man’s 
product. Which product was none other than—Liberty 
Magazine. But this is the subject of another story which 
will be told in another page. 


xawekek 


Let us first, then, take that method by which 
Macfadden was able to build the largest voluntary 
magazine circulations in the world in an entirely new 
field which had not been touched by any other 
magazine. 


To understand this method, or plan, or idea, or 
ideal, you have to go back to the lives of the people 
themselves. You have to start with the idea that the 
great mass of the common people of this country are 
sound in their principles and their attitudes toward 
right and wrong. If you don’t start there, you had 
better not start at all. 


But if you start there, you naturally give those people 
stories that can be encompassed by their own lives, 
or you let them write their own stories about their own 


*Voluntary circulation is the number of copies of a magazine that people 
will buy, issue by issue, if left to their own devices. 
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lives. And you do not buy art work to illustrate those 
stories. You use photographs, which are truer to life. 
And even in your photographs, you do not go to 
Hollywood for your models. 


So much for the form. And now for the content of 
the stories themselves. 


Every story published must carry the inspiration 
that such people need to face life in all of its aspects. 
Simple stories, simply told, of people like the readers 
themselves; stories with the same problems that the 
readers themselves are constantly meeting—problems 
demanding fortitude, courage, kindness, tolerance. 
Stories of responsibilities assumed and responsibilities 
met. And stories where, when responsibilities are not 
met, penalties are paid. 


And all that Macfadden has done has been to respond 
to the attitude of the people themselves regarding their 
faith in the soundness of the principles by which they 
live, and their courage on the basis of these principles 
to face life. 


It may be synthesized, then, in a paragraph, that 
Macfadden has acquired these enormous voluntary 
circulations (sociologists, please take note) by the 
reaffirmation again and again of the eternal verities 
by which this world must go on if it does go on. The 
reaffirmation of the world-old hope that right is right, 
that truth will prevail, that the home must be preserved; 
that no matter what the setting of the tale that is told 
nor the experience that has been endured, the responsi- 
bilities of life must be faced. 


x week 


Don’t laugh. Think! The bulwark of any civilization 
itself is the faith of a people in these tenets of faith. 
Anybody with any educational yardstick of history 


knows that. i eee a 


Now perhaps when you realize that Macfadden has 
built these enormous voluntary circulations on the basis 
of those tenets of faith by which civilizations themselves 
endure, you may be able to reaffirm your own faith in 
your own America. And your own faith can be definitely 
predicated on the fact that, here in America at least, 
the people know more than their leaders. 


You manufacturers and employers of America can 
be assured, therefore, that your Twentieth Century 
policy of increasing wages and shortening hours has 
borne fruit and that it was sound because the people 
are sound. 


Only on that basis, and no other, was it possible for 
Macfadden to take a great mass of these people, create 
in them new wants and desires, weld them into a great 
mass market, and give them back to you. 


In our next page we shall tell you how a people 
acquires its first magazine reading habit, upon what 
plane that literature must be pitched to hold the mind, 
and how it must be turned to open up a new world of 
wants and to develop new desires. 
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M... Chester explains how 
General Foods made a 
survey of the attitude of 
the public toward big 
business. 


M.. Kobak, vice-president 
of NBC, gives his views 
on radio research. 


An authority describes re- 
search as conducted in 
Belgium, and the new 
methods employed. 


A 


prominent Chicago ad- 
vertising man presents 
a survey on Contests. 


Phitip Salisbury, Sales 
Management’s editor, 
gives results of a survey 
of space buying habits. 


A study of trends in market 
research, and its influ- 
ence on American busi- 
ness, is described. 


Are You Interested? 


MARKET RESEARCH 
Rockefeller Center, New York City 


Please enter my subscription for one year for 
MARKET RESEARCH. 


I enclose $1 Bill me for $1... (Foreign, $2) 


Name . 


Company 


Street . 


City . 
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State .... 


Criterion and Harry Chapperon has been 
made Eastern editor. 


Perkins Promoted 


Harold E. Perkins, with the Pittsburgh 
Press since 1928 and for the past two years 
display advertising manager, has been made 
advertising director, according to announce- 
ment by Frank G. Morrison, business man- 
ager. 


Window Display Survey 


R. W. Thomas, vice-president and sales 
manager of the Forbes Lithograph Manu- 
facturing Company, of Boston, has been 
chosen chairman of the Lithographers’ Na- 
tional Association Committee on Advertis- 
ing Display Research, to work with the 
Advertising Research Foundation of the 
Association of National Advertisers. A sur- 
vey of the window display field is to be 
conducted under the direction of Dr. Miller 
McClintock, who is head of the Bureau for 
Street Trafic Research at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

The other members of the committee in- 
clude Walter W. Reid, sales manager of 
the U. S. Printing and Lithographing Co., 
New York City; Arthur A. Goes, president 
of the Goes Lithographing Co., Chicago; 
W. J. Sweeney, president of the Sweeney 
Lithographing Co., Inc., Belleville, New 
Jersey; and L. J. Engel, executive vice- 
president of the Einson-Freeman Co., Inc., 
Long Island City. The survey will require 
a year or more, and when complete will 
place in the hands of every buyer and seller 
of window displays accurate circulation in- 
formation. 


Polls and Other Radio News 


The Gruen Watch program.on Mutual 
has been running for the last three weeks 
a poll on the query to listeners, “Should 
Roosevelt be Re-Elected?” Results of 
32,875 letters show almost a 214 to 1 vote 
in favor of President Roosevelt's second 


term. This is a more direct question thao 
those asked by the Literary Digest and Dr. 
Gallup’s American Institute of Public Infox- 
mation. 

NBC announces that up to the midd! 
of December there were 158 advertisers on 
their two networks, including 47 of th: 
100 leading advertisers (in all media) in 
1934. 

Recording during 1935 the largest busi- 
ness volume in its history, with contracts 
for 1936 indicating another record-breaker, 
station KSTP, Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
gave all its staff a bonus of 15% of their 
salaries as a Christmas present. 


Now Brown & Tarcher— 
And O’Dea & Sheldon 


Effective today the firm name of Hom- 
mann, Tarcher and Sheldon, Inc., is 
changed to Brown & Tarcher, Inc. George 
H. Sheldon has resigned to become execu- 
tive vice-president with Mark O’Dea & 
Company, which becomes O’Dea, Sheldon 
& Company. 

Officers of Brown & Tarcher, Inc., will 
be: Stanley A. Brown, chairman of the 
board; J. D. Tarcher, president; Charles E. 
Clifford, vice-president and secretary, and 
William E. Larcombe, vice-president and 
treasurer. 

On February 15 Brown & Tarcher, Inc., 
will move to greatly enlarged quarters oc- 
cupying the tenth floor of the International 
Building, Radio City, New York. 


Account Changes 


The Timken Silent Automatic Company 
to Brooke, Smith & French, Inc. . .. 
American Hat Company to Calkins and 
Holden the Tostadas Company to 
Erwin, Wasey & Company . . . the Delco- 
Heat Division of Delco Appliance Corpora- 
tion to Lord & Thomas . . . Celotex has 
appointed the United States Advertising 
Corporation as general advertising counsel 
and the Hays MacFarland Company as ad- 


What Every Salesman 
Should Know: The little 
lady (right) appeared 


privately the other day at 
the annual sales conven- 
tion of Merck & Com- 
pany, pharmaceutical 
chemists. It should per- 
haps be noted that she 
did not appear in the 
flesh but on the fourth 
cover of the Murk Retort. 
The Retort was a special 
in-the-family issue of the 
monthly Merck Report to 
the trade. It was prob- 
ably the first time in the 
44 years of this dignified 
firm in this country, and 
the 300 years of Merck 
and predecessors abroad, 
that the human flesh has 
not been regarded from a 
purely scientific stand- 
point. Douglas Wakefield 
Coutlee, advertising di- 
rector, was responsible. 
Murk Stine Zearate is 
burlesque for Merck Zinc 
Stearate, waterproof baby 
powder. 


never 


Look a! that sof! velvety 


Aad not a sign of diaper 
baby's daddy (beg pardor 


her own. 


at least a gross of thie tine 
good form? 


a rash 


(Ah—ah—don't touch!) Bul n 


has protected her with Murk Stinc Zearate ever since she learned to r 
You, too, can lock like this if you use Murk Stinc Zearate, the watery roo! 


powder. Jen't that reason enough to convince you? Then why not put in 


Bete  dealere: Ths is the bint of actverterg to) ja huildy-g repre’ Lae 
men tee you. Poste te at & you wintow aid yout) pack op > 


MURK STINC ZEARATE m 


FOR THIS BABY 


akin! And that happy, contentad expression MAKE THIS THRILLING 


TEST—TODAY 


2 teohn, ion't thet sumpin te be proud off 


we mye ~e 
rash, either. But that's not surprising, tor this tte palm of yew b Add 
we meant to say mother) fis baby's moth 


powder today and keep the whole lo 
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yertising, sales and merchandising counsel. 

The General Household Utilities Com- 
pany to Roche, Williams & Cunnyngham, 
Inc. . . - The Thickol Corporation to T. 


J. Maloney, Inc. Ballard & Ballard 
Company to Henri, Hurst & McDonald, 
Inc. <r Combustioneer, Inc., to Geyer, 
Cornell a and Newell, Inc. . . . Eastern Air 
Lines to Benton & Bowles, Inc. ; 
Richardson and Robbins Company to 
Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc. 


Plymouth Cordage Company, Rope Di- 
vision, to Andrew Cone Agency 
Lockwedge Shoe Corporation of America 
to Churchill-Hall, Inc. 


A. E. Aveyard, in charge of the Chicago 
ofice of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, Inc., announces the appointment of 
John Toige, R. B. Barton and Edward 
Scriven as account executives. 


E. V. Brinkerhoff and Frank Cornell 
have formed the firm of Brinkerhoff-Cor- 
nell, Inc., 271 Madison Avenue, to engage 
in sales counsel and research activities. 


Increased Travel Calls for 


More National Promotion 


Authorities on travel agree that 
there never has been a time when 
the people of this country were so 
travel-minded, It is true that many 
of them have not recovered sufficient- 
ly from the bumps they had during 
the depression to be able to carry out 
their wishes about travel, but it is 
very significant that the desire exists 
in a more concentrated form than ever 
before. There are enough people 
tight now who have the requisite 
time and money for travel to bring 
tremendous increases during the past 
year in practically all resort areas, and 
Florida, which had a record-breaking 
tourist crop last year, has reason to 
expect a 40% increase this season. 

Because people are on the move, 
the problem of the manufacturer 
wishing to reach them is complicated. 
If people won’t stay set in one place, 
the manufacturer must adjust his plans 
accordingly and follow them around 
the map. For example, tourist busi- 
ness in New England increased about 
30% last Summer and these tourists 
came from all states in the Union. 
California tourist business rose 35%. 

At the present time 12 states are 
appropriating money for tourist ad- 
vertising out of public funds, and 
private agencies in those states and 
many others are putting up substantial 
appropriations to lure the tourist. 

According to a compilation by 
Glenwood J. Sherrard, chairman of 
the travel committee of the American 
Hotel Association, in a report made 
for Hotel Management, there are 
three states—Massachusetts, Michigan 
and New York—which are spending 
$100,000 a year for travel advertis- 
ing, and one private organization— 
the All Year Club, of Southern Cali- 
fornia—is spending $167,000. 
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Travel Promotion by States and Private Agencies 


AMOUNT AMOUNT 
SPENT DIsBURSING PRIVATE AGENCIES SPENT 
STATE ANNUALLY AGENCY ADVERTISING STATE ANNUALLY 
California All-Year Club of $167,000 
Southern California 
Connecticut $42,000 
Kentucky $10-20,000 Kentucky Kentucky Derby $50,000 
Progress Festival Commission 
Commission 
Maine $100,000 Maine Publicity 
Bureau 
Massachusetts $100,000 
Michigan $100,000 
Missouri Ozark Playground 
Association 
Montana Montanas, Inc. 
New Hampshire $94,000 State Publicity 
Board 
New York $100,000 Publicity 
Director 
North Dakota Greater North Dakota 
Association 
Ohio $25,000 Travel Progress 
Commission of O. H. A. 
Pennsylvania $20,000 
Rhode Island $11,500 
Vermont $32,000 Vermont 
Publicity 
Bureau 
Washington Evergreen Playground $30,000 
Association 
Wisconsin $50,000 
New England N. E. Council $96,000 
Northwest Pacific N. W. $1,600 


Tourist Association 


FACTS 


Atlantic County 97 Counties U.S.A. 
IE «o 00: 6000060906408 08450s ened seeeoneene 124,823 46,674,995 122,775,046 
I SIE oc cntnetns60s0s000 0000004068 32,087 11,727,576 ,904,663 
Income tax returms, 1933 ..........esscecccecees 5,160 2,586,849 3,888,616 
Income tax returns, per 1,000 people 41 5 31 
Spendable money income per family $2,855 $2.910 $2,049 
Rentals over $50 monthly ................. 41% 17% 17 
DE Cn? GEE ct ccecécccnceseeseeeetote $45.84 $30.80 $27 
DE isn eens tnnytweneendeenebaneneeveos 29,320 10,602,269 21,500,000 
New car sales, % each county under $650... 67% 2.6% 69. 
New car sales, % each county $651-$850 .... 22% 7.1% 22.5% 
New car sales, % each county $851-$1,250 .. 8% 24.6% 5.7% 
New car sales, % each county over $1,251 3% 65.5% 1.7% 

PER FAMILY AVERAGE 

2) Pi Sl iccsececenewanSdidensoeensetee au $1,270.00 $1,131.00 $837.00 
De P, PE aciesherteceseceisebecccoesns 425.00 320.00 227.00 
Retail Sales, General Merchandise .............. 159.00 212.00 130.00 
ES GD WOE wncawtcvesiassvecneedeancene 58.00 50.00 35.00 


In comparison with the other 
Atlantic County places: 
FIFTH in percentage of rentals above $50 monthly. 

and is preceded only by Westchester County, Chicago, Queens (New York) 


and Detroit. 


The Reason—for 


ATLANTIC COUNTY, N. J. 


appearing in January ist 
Standards and Purchases of 97 Major Counties. 
important market areas and meet these q 
a. Minimum per capita Spendable Money Income of $500. 
b. Minimum of 3,500 individual income tax returns in 1931. 
c. Contain one or more cities of 50,000 population or over. 


issue of Sales 


SIXTEENTH in retail sales per family. 


with which the 
ties is $1,131. 


an extremely active 
TWENTY-THIRD in spendable money income per family—$2,855. 


The ATLANTIC CITY 
PRESS-UNION NEWSPAPERS 


cover thoroughly and maintain the 
of the fertile Atlantic County Market 


national 


average 


Expenditures for food 


market for food 


Atlantic City Press 


Morning, Including Sunday 


National Representatives: 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Boston, Atlanta 


is $837, 
amounting to $425, show 
advertisers, 


KELLY SMITH CO. 


“Incomes, Living 
97 counties are the nuclei of 


Management—Table of 
(The 
cations’’) : 


96 county markets 


The actual figure is 41% 


The figure is $1,270, 


= in comparison 
and the 


average for the 97 coun- 
this to be 


“reader interest” 


Atlantic City Evening Union 
Daily, Except Sunday 
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Daily, 127.194 


Ist 


in OMAHA 


for 25 Years 


ein CIRCULATION 
ein ADVERTISING 
ein NEWS 


OMAHA 


WORLD 
HERALD 


CIRCULATION 
Sunday, 121,982 

O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
National Advertising Representatives 


TT 


ST 


1. the heart of Philadel- 


phia . 


. . socially, commer- 


cially and geographically. 


BELLEVUE STRATFORD 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT, General Manager 


$3.50 


Booking Offices 


New York: 11 W. 42nd St. 
Longacre 5-4500 


Ni 
Pittsburgh: Standard Life Bldg. 
Court 1488 sn 


=) 
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THE CARS ROLL UP. 
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One of the sights of Chicago, if you stop to watch them! 

Business men with steamship pasters, European, Asia and Africa 
stickers on hard-worn luggage! They know of The Stevens, greatest 
hotel in the world... perhaps better than Chicago knows of it. 

Debutantes Dainty! The Dinner Crowd and the Top Hatters, to 
whom life spells whirl and twirl. 

Your mood is here... flashing in the dining room, banquet hall, 
or with white turned-back sleepy bed in a high place of quiet. 


STEVENS 


CHICAGO 


WORLD'S LARGEST HOTEL 


WITH 


BATH 


FROM 


2.50 


How Will the Payroll Tax 
Affect Sales Compensation? 
(Continued from page 22) 


(a)-2 of Regulations 86 provides that ex. 
penses for meals and lodging while one is 
on a business trip are deductible for in. 
come tax purposes. 

“Where payments are made in 1935 
to certain employes who have drawing 
accounts and these payments are in 
fact not earned until 1936, would such 
amounts be taxable? 

“Section 901 states that every employer 
shall pay an excise tax for each calendar 
year equal to certain percentages of the 
total wages (1% in 1936) ‘payable by him 
(regardless of the time of payment) with 
respect to employment . . . during such 
calendar year.’ This would seem to indi- 
cate that amounts received under a draw. 
ing account in 1935 which were not earned 
until 1936 are taxable in 1936. An in- 
teresting problem in the law is the dif. 
ference in the wording between Titles VIII 
and IX. Section 801 reads in part: “.., 
there shall be levied, collected and paid 
upon the income of every individual a tax 
equal to the following percentages of the 
wages . . . received by him after Decem- 
ber 31, 1936, with respect to employment 
. . . after such date... .’ Under this defi. 
nition it would seem that payments made 
during 1936 on account of services per- 
formed in 1937 would not be taxable. 
However, it is possible the Government 
might claim that the amount received in 
1936 were loans and were not wages until 
1937. 

“Where an employe is compensated 
for traveling expenses, is that compen- 
sation regarded as salary and taxable? 

“The Social Security Act taxes wages. 
Business men frequently make a practice 
of paying salesmen a lump sum as wages 
from which the salesman pays his traveling 
and other expenses. Article 23 (a)-2 of 
Regulations 86 under the income tax law 
permits a deduction in such case for the 
actual amount of the expenditures. But 
the income tax law taxes net income, that 
is, gross income less certain deductions. 
The Social Security Act makes no provision 
for deductions. The tax is simply stated 
to be on wages. It may be that the 
amount of actual expenses for wages may 
be allowed in the regulations as an exclu- 
sion, since these sums are not in reality 
compersation. However, for practical rea- 
sons, it would seem advisable to segregate 
expense and salary drawing accounts. 

“Our organization, located in New 
York, has commission salesmen in 
various states, but they handle the 
products of other manufacturers in ad- 
dition to ours. Will the Federal pay- 
roll taxes need to be paid on the 
amount of commissions earned by 
them ? 


“The question whether a particular in- 
dividual constitutes an employe is one of 
fact. The test is generally stated to be: Is 
the individual under the control of the em- 
ployer as to the details of the work and 
the method of procedure and the time of 
doing it. If the relationship meets these 
conditions it is that of employer-employe. 
If it does not, it is that of independent 
contractors. The fact that these sales rep- 
resentatives handle the products of others 
as well as your own seems strong evidence 
that they are independent contractors.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office, 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Salt Lake City Market Study 


Published by Tribune-T elegram 


Salt Lake City is a geographic as well 
as a buying center for a market of over 
700,000, being the largest city in an area 
which includes all of Utah, southern and 
eastern Idaho, eastern Nevada, and western 
Wyoming. The nearest city of more than 
50,000 population is more than 600 miles 
distant. For the sales executive this means 
a challenge in the distribution of sales and 
advertising activity. An interpretative and 
statistical study of the market has recently 
been published to aid manufacturers and 
their agencies in the understanding of this 
area, by the Salt Lake Tribune-Telegram. 
In addition to citing statistics on the min- 
ing, agricultural, business and financial ac- 
tivity of the area, the study deals with the 
nature of food, drug and hardware dis- 
tribution, and outlines the merchandising 
services of the newspapers available to ad- 
vertisers. Leading wholesale and chain 
organizations are listed. Sections on the 
circulation and editorial standards of the 
papers complete a 48-page brochure, "Mar- 
ket Facts About the Intermountain Empire 
and the Salt Lake Market.” Available on 
request to L. D. Simmons, Salt Lake Trib- 
une-Telegram, Salt Lake City, Utah; or 
Harry K. Reynolds, Reynolds-Fitzgerald, 
Inc., 515 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


House & Garden Foretells Big 


Increase in Home Expenditures 

While government and real estate sur- 
veys tell what has happened and is hap- 
pening in the building field, a_ recent 
House & Garden survey of the actual plans 
of a large group of home-owners gives 
something of an accurate glimpse into the 
future. For several years, surveys on this 
subject by the magazine have not been 
productive of information worth shouting 
about. But finally the tide appears to have 
turned to such an extent that a large cross- 
section of that magazine’s subscribers is 
definitely planning to decorate or redeco- 
rate and refurnish (40%)—five out of 
ten plan to build or buy or remodel in 
the near future (45.9%)—the new homes 
to cost on an average $12,500, of 8.2 rooms 
each. Oil heat, then gas, and stoker-fed 
coal are the preferences for heating plants. 
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COMMERCE PHOTO-PRINT 
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Air conditioning, already in use by some 
4%, is contemplated by nearly 80% of 
those replying. For this encouraging fore- 
runner of a general upturn in home ex- 
penditures, write Charles E. Whitney, Ad- 
vertising Manager, House & Garden, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York City, re- 
questing: ‘No Dilapidosis Here.’ 


Beauty Shop Market Seems 
Capable of Big Expansion 


With a total volume of $116,795,000, 
the 42,073 beauty shops in the country 
represent a tremendous market. Of this 
volume, however, by far the largest por- 
tion—$113,926,000—comes from _§ service 
charges, leaving $2,869,000 as revenue 
from merchandise sales. This obviously 
indicates a potential market for merchandise 
sold through these outlets which is capable 
of great expansion. The American Hair- 
dresser, basing its conclusions on the 1933 
Department of Commerce census of busi- 
ness, has presented an interesting and 
factual story of the market, in a large 
folder which is illustrated by a map show- 
ing by states the beauty shop business, and 
the magazine's circulation. Percentage of 
each state volume to the U. S. total makes 
the presentation of value to manufacturers 
and jobbers selling to this field. For copies, 
address P. N. Rothe, The American Hair- 
a 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 

ity. 


Digest of New Booklets 


on Markets and Products 
“Profitable Packages’ is the title of a 
small booklet which presents a single story, 
briefly and factually—namely, the benefits 
involved in using metal edge boxes for 
packaging. Features proof of strength by 
scientific testing devices. Address inquiries 
to: National Metal Edge Box Company, 
12th Street, at Callowhill, Philadelphia. 


National Handbook of Restaurant Data, 
a companion booklet to the Handbook of 
Hotel Data mentioned in this column No- 
vember 15, gives a tremendous amount of 
information on the business side of res- 
taurant management. Valuable to firms 
selling to the industry. Write Ahrens Pub- 
lishing Company, 222 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. 


When investigating the present business 
pulse of the hotel and restaurant field, ask 


also for the latest market study which the 


Ahrens Publishing Company has brought 
out. Six reasons are cited to prove rapidly 
expanding business in the field: Commercial 
travel, entertainment of both commercial 
and social nature in hotel dining rooms, 
tourist trade substantially above the five- 
year level, convention business, sporting 
events again drawing big gates, and increase 
in number of meals “eaten out’ as proved 
by expansion programs of important res- 
taurant chains. A well-illustrated, spiral 
bound brochure, with statistics for the most 
exacting. For the first time in some years, 
the “rope” is back on the job, holding back 
the crowds for tables in leading hotels. 
Substantial remodeling programs are under 
way. Important information for firms in 
this active field. 


Labels, hundreds of them, in all combi- 
nations of shape, color and appeal, are il- 
lustrated in a 48-page booklet recently pub- 
lished by the Ever Ready Label Corporation, 
144 East 25th Street, New York City. The 
booklet is not only a catalog of ideas, but a 
price list, so that it can be put to work. 
Scores of suggested uses for labels, illus- 
trated by actual examples. Requests to 
Mr. S. Hollaender, for the 'Hand-Y-Book.” 


Four market studies, based on the intro- 
duction of and the existing sales of prod- 
ucts in Hawaii, should be of value to exec- 
utives in these and similar fields. Specifi- 
cally, canned foods, ginger ale, chewing 
gum, and dog food are treated. The studies 
are based on field surveys made by the 
merchandising service department of the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin, and are available 
through the newspaper direct, or on request 
to Mrs. Fay King Watts, c/o Mogenson 
Company, 220 Bush Street, San Francisco. 


The Sioux City market, radiating from 
that city into sections of Iowa, Nebraska, 
South Dakota and Minnesota, is mapped 
and interpreted statistically in a recent 
study published by the Sioux City Journal. 
Available to marketing executives on re- 
quest to W. H. Sammons, publisher of 
that newspaper, Sioux City, lowa. 


GRAPHIC MATERIAL 


Charting Paper, Bulletin Boards, Map 
Marking Devices, Gummed Paper Let- 
ters and Figures. Write for complete 
information. 

Educational Exhibition Co. 
36 Custom House St. Providence, R. I. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No wee 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS, $2,500 to $26,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
26 years’ recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client’s personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance for moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a 
refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If you have actually earned over 


$2,500, send only mame and address for details. 
R. W. BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 
N. Y 
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POSITION WANTED 


SALES MANAGER—Seven years’ personal sales 
promotion experience opening new accounts for 
national concern, metropolitan New York terri- 
tory, selling soaps, powders, detergents, to hotels, 
institutions, hospitals and restaurants. Large per- 
sonal following. Adaptable to allied lines. Self- 
starter. Gilt-edge references. Specialized sales ed- 
ucation. Now employed. P. O. Box 34, Wood- 
haven, N. Y. 


TORONTO 
MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 
LONDON, Eng 


‘GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


the pro and con arguments about advertising 

concentrate on voluntary and compulsory meth- 
ods for preventing abuses of the right to advertise. This 
keeps the proponents and actual users of advertising con- 
tinuously on the defensive and automatically hands over 
the offensive to those who are opposed to advertising on 
whatever basis or in whatever degree. This is, or at least 
should be, a highly unacceptable position—first, because 
according to all unprejudiced authorities the abuse of ad- 
vertising involves but a small part of the total use of ad- 
vertising—second, because advertising has become a sufh- 
ciently important and necessary part of modern market- 
ing so that it should stand on a strictly affirmative founda- 
tion—and third, because the growth in use of and faith 
in advertising has so great a bearing on sound recovery 
and the imperative need for increasing employment via 
private industry. . . . Out in the western part of the 
country, a movement is already under way which warrants 
national attention. The new plan is being fostered by 
people with enough vision to realize that the gagging of 
advertising which has been accomplished thus far is not 
of itself so important as is the far-reaching future in- 
fluence of the precedents which are thereby being set up. 
The movement focuses on a constitutional amendment 
which it is hoped can be enacted by the legislature of each 
state and possibly also by Congress, provided the plan 
wins the united support of the advertising fraternity and 
the various other factors interested in and concerned with 
advertising. The amendment as drawn for consideration 
in the State of Oregon reads: 

“That Article 1, which is the Bill of Rights, of the 
Constitution of the State of Oregon, be and the same is 
hereby amended by adding thereto Section 39, as follows: 

“SECTION 39. No advertisement of any business, vo- 
cation, profession, service, or of the sale of any goods or 
other property, or of any quality, price, or other detail in 
connection therewith, ever shall be prohibited or regulated; 
provided that the advertisement states the truth. 

“All provisions of the Constitution and Statutes of this 
state and of the common law in conflict with the provisions 
of this section are hereby repealed.” ... This amendment 
obviously seeks to put advertising on a strong affirmative 
foundation. In the words of its proponents it also aims 
“to restore legitimate advertisers to their true positions 
in the public eye, and not penalize them for the extrava- 
gant statements of the few. Furthermore, it would expose 
the selfish interests of those who, under the guise of public 
protection, are seeking vicious laws for their own personal 
benefits.” . . . Whether this particular amendment ac- 
complishes the desired objectives in the most perfect and 
effective manner, we do not profess to know. But we do 
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herald it as a positive step in the right direction and we 
do think the time is at hand when advertising should take 
the offensive in its own behalf and in behalf of the public 
which it so worthily serves, in main part at least. . 
Ever since the Constitution of Thomas Jefferson became 
the law of the land, it has affirmatively guaranteed the 
freedom of the press, which of course means the text 
portions. The time has now come when the same principle 
should be made just as inviolate as a Constitutional right 
for what is said in paid advertising. Modern society needs 
and should demand such protection, even as has ever been 
true in the case of the editorial columns of the press. . . 
Figuratively speaking, journalism has spread over into the 
advertising columns, and it is therefore vital that all types 
of advertisers be accorded an inviolate right to tell the 
truth. . . . This is our annual message to Congress. In 
speaking of advertising, we have in mind a broad definition 
which not only embraces the widely used newspaper and 
magazine media, but also all other forms of advertising 
from the container and label to sales data for salesmen. 
Moreover, with the issue, as here presented, not only are 
the whole advertising and media professions concerned but 
also the sales executives, and the profits of America’s most 
enterprising business organizations, whether large or small. 
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\ OOKING AHEAD INTO 1936: Political arguments 
| Bex strategies of both a sincere and insincere type 
are bound to befuddle one’s mind during most of 
1936. Amid these controversial deluges, the sales ex- 
ecutives of American business will be expected to realize 
or exceed the higher quotas they have set for the new year. 
This can be done only in a composite sense if virtually 
every business concern in the country makes it a cardinal 
part of the 1936 policy to spend more money to make more 
sales. Money spent for increasing sales adds to pur- 
chasing power quite as definitely as does money spent for 
increasing production or for relief. But money thus spent 
automatically and simultaneously increases the need for 
more production workers, and decreases the need for 
costly relief. Courageous, concerted action to increase 
sales means that private business will provide a permanent 
solution for unemployment and at reasonable wages fot 
all types of employes. In other words, by such means 
business has the opportunity to raise itself by its own 
bootstraps, free the nation of unbearable tax loads and 
huge, but wasteful relief expen- 
ditures, which at best constitute 
only a stop gap. . . . 1936 there- T8 {| 
fore presents both a challenge Vor 
and an obligation to business. 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


